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Cuartern XXIV. 


OLD BARBARA SPEAKS HER MIND. 


INNER had been long ready, and Barbara was fretting herself 
sorely about seeing good food spoilt—‘“as if there wasn’t 
waste and ruin enough in the world already without that,”—when 
Steven, three-quarters of an hour later than his usual time, entered 


the kitchen. 

“A quarter to two,” said old Barbara, without deigning to look 
round at him, “and the bacon was boiled to a turn, and the beans got 
the butter put to ’em, as the clock struck the hour. It’s none of my 
fault, Steven, if your dinner isn’t fit to be set on table.” 

Steven threw himself down into a chair, and burst into a loud laugh. 
Barbara had not heard him laugh (at this hour of the day) for weeks 
past, and she turned sharply round from the fire and looked at him. 

“Why, Steven, what ails you?” she cried, forgetting the soddened 
beans and overboiled bacon in a moment at sight of his face. “ You 
look as strange as if you had seen a ghost, lad.” 

“And so I have!” cried out Steven. “I’ve seen the ghost of my 
old life—the bachelor life you’ve read me such lectures about of late! 
Give me joy, Barbara. Never heed about the beans and bacon: joy 
has taken my appetite away! Come here,” holding out his hand, 
“and give me joy. I’m going to be married!” ; 

A deep flush spread slowly over Barbara’s handsome, dignified old 
face. “Steven,” she said, “ it’s ill joking on matters like these. Mar- 
riage is a sacred thing, and cometh of the Lord.” 

“And who says I'm joking?” cried Steven, with another laugh. 
“T tell you, in sober earnest, I’m going to be married, Barbara. ‘Will 
you wish me joy or not ?” 
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“T—I don’t understand these new-fashioned ways of yours, sir,” 
said Barbara, holding back from his outstretched hand. “In my time 
decent men didn’t go bachelors to harvest-field in the morning, and 
come back troth-plighted at noon! ‘There was families both sides to 
be spoke to, and the Lord’s guidance asked, and furnitur’ thought of, 
before it came to wishing o’ joy and such foolishness. Why, I wouldn’t 
wish you joy of a heifer you'd bought until I seen what stock she 
came of, and what good she were likely to bring you—let alone a wife!” 

“ Oh, the stock’s a good one,” said Steven ; “only too good, perhaps, 
Don’t fear, Barbara! the Lawrences haven't been used to marry 
beneath themselves.” 

“Tl warrant it’s that little Lucy Mason,” cried old Barbara, natural 
feminine curiosity waxing strong now that her first indignant burst of 
surprise was over. “Take and eat your food, my lad, and don’t say 
another word to me about it. Marrying and giving in marriage were 
never part of my business. You'll wed where you choose, I say; and 
it’s well for your poor mother, Steven, that she’s lying peaceful in her 
grave! a set-up boarding-school miss, as handless as a baby, and 
nothing but a pair of apple cheeks for her fortune! But I'm not 
surprised. I knew what it would come to when you went to supper 
with them Masons after the services. I knew it, Steven, from the 
first.” 

Steven moved over to the table, cut himself some dinner, and ate 
resolutely through one help; then pushed away his plate. “ I’m not 
hungry to-day, Barbara,”.‘he said; “ but I'll make the better supper. 
I walked home too quick under the sun. Now, then,” he leaned back 
in his chair, clasping his hands behind his head, and looked up at the 
old servant, who was watching him narrowly, “Tl set your mind at 
rest. I’m not going to marry Lucy Mason—better for me, perhaps, 
you'll say, if Iwas. I’m going to marry Miss Fane.” 

“The Lord save and guide us!” cried Barbara, coming up all in a 
flutter to his side. “ Miss Fane . . . Katharine Fane going to marry 
you? Steven, have you taken clean leave of your senses ?” 

“JT think not—I hope not,” said Steven, quickly; “and—and I 
never said anything about Katharine Fane. I have asked Miss Dora 
if she will be my wife, and she says, yes.” 

Barbara stood like stone, her keen old eyes riveted upon his face. 
“Steven,” she said at last, ‘“what’s the meaning of all this play- 
acting, and why did Katharine Fane come and walk with you that 
night—back in summer, you know—if you was the other one’s sweet- 
heart all the time ?” 

“T was no one’s sweetheart,” said Steven, the colour mounting over 
his sunburnt face. ‘I didn’t know you watched me so closely, 
Barbara,” he added, with an attempt ata laugh. “I see I must be 
more careful what I do, and whom I bring here, for the future.” 
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“You can do what you choose and bring who you choose, for me, 
Steven!” said Barbara, in stern displeasure. “ There'll be no place 
for me in a house full of your fine brides and gentry. I seen enough 
of them at Ashcot already. Mrs. Joshua was a lady—to her own 
thinking—and young Josh couldn’t ruin himself fast enough without 
having Lord Haverstock and the like to dinner, with their wines, and 
their oaths, and their godless gentleman ways. But he didn’t do as 
bad as you, Steven! He didn’t look for a wife among the people who 
ruined and despised him. One of the Fanes here at Ashcot! ’tis to 
be hoped she brings a good fortune to support herself on, I’m 
thinking.” 

“She'll bring a thousand pounds, I believe, Barbara,” said Steven, 
with thorough good temper. The whole idea of his engagement, of 
his marriage, was so grotesque to him as yet that he could feel 
scarcely more excitement in discussing it than in discussing the 
follies of young Josh, who was dead and gone. “At least, I think 
a thousand pounds was the sum the Squire told me once he meant to 
give her on her marriage.” 

“A thousand pounds—thirty pounds a year, if it’s safely put out,” 
said Barbara, with grim accuracy. ‘“ Enough, if she’s pretty saving, 
to find her in clothes. Steven, lad, I never thought you was over- 
bright, but I did not—no, I did not—think you such a down- 
right——” 

“Tdiot,” said Steven, quietly. “Don’t be afraid to speak, Bar- 
bara. Neither would I have thought it of myself an hour ago; but 
in love-affairs most men are idiots once in their lives, they say. 
You’ve told me often enough during the last two months that the 
best thing I could do was to marry, and now I’m going to marry you 
call me hard names. You're difficult to please,* Barbara.” 

He got up from table, took his pipe from the chimney-piece, then, 
instead of going out of doors as usual to smoke, went and sat down in 
the broad old-fashioned sill of the open window, while Barbara, tower- 
ing wrathful about the kitchen, swept away the'dinner-things. The 
afternoon sun shone golden across the ripening orchard and distant 
harvest-fields, lit up with pleasant homely warmth the new-filled rick- 
yard and narrow strip of herb-garden, lying under shelter of the 
farm gable, and, with a start, Steven’s memory travelled back, soften- 
ing his heart as it travelled, to the days when Mrs. Joshua’s rule ‘had 
first set in at Ashcot, and when his only refuge in trouble had been 
Barbara, and the place in the kitchen-window where he was sitting 
now. Tmpulse—poor Steven’s accustomed guide, not always a false 
one—bade him speak truth out to this best friend he possessed on 
earth, nearer than Central America, and laying his untasted_pipe 
outside upon the sill, he turned: 

“ Barbara !” 


v2 
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“ Mister Steven.” 

“Come here, Barbara, and leave off calling me ‘Mister.’ I want 
to talk to you reasonably about this engagement of mine.” 

She came up to his side, and Steven put his hand on her shoulder, 
and with gentle force made her sit down beside him on the window- 
seat. “What did you mean, Barbara, when you said there would be 
no place for you in the house after my marriage? How could Ashcot 
belong to one of our name, I should like to know, and there be no 
place for you under its roof ?” 

The old servant's lips twitched. “As long as it was for you, and 
you alone, Steenie, I’d have done anything—you know that, my dear! 
The world isn’t what it used to be in my time,” said Barbara, “ nor 
classes neither. Folks think more of them above them and less of 
their Maker, and do travel and moither, and get to the end of their 
money and their lives faster than in the days when I was young, and 
of course you belong to your generation like the rest. I laid out 
your father and your grandfather for their coffins, and I sick- 
tended your mother to the last, and Mrs. Joshua (though not for the 
goodwill I bore her), and put up with young Josh’s wild ways, and 
loved the poor lad, for the blood that was in him. But you are more 
to me than all of them, Steven. You always was... before you 
could stand alone you'd cry to come to me out of your mother’s arms 

. and all Pve got—not overmuch now—will be yours when I'm 
dead. But to wait upon this fine lady you've gone and fallen 
in love with . . . don’t’ee ask me, Steven. I couldn't do it. She 
wouldn’t suit me, nor me her, lad. Take my word for it.” 

“T am not in love with any fine lady. I am not in love with 
Dora Fane,” said Steven, in a voice that even old Barbara’s keen 
jealousy felt was sincere. “When I came back home first I was a 
good deal at the Squire’s, you remember. I wasn’t thinking of poor 
Miss Dora then—the worse for me! and—well,” said Steven, shyly, 
“T think, perhaps, she got to care a little about me. During the 
last two months I’ve never gone near the house.” 

“Nay, you have done worse than going there,” interrupted Bar- 
bara. 

“ And—and to-day I chanced to meet Miss Dora as I was coming 
back from work, as you know. She told me she was to go out asa 
governess when her cousin marries, and I thought she would be 
happier at Ashcot, and asked her to marry me. I mean to hold 
to my word, and do my duty to poor Miss Dora; but don’t you turn 
from me, Barbara! I have heaviness enough on my heart without that.” 

And he took up his pipe, and began mechanically to fill it with 
tobacco; then held it unlighted in his hand, gazing out, with a 
strangely blank expression for a newly-accepted lover to wear on his 
face, through the open window. As she watched him thus, some 
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intuition, some fine sympathy of affection seemed, in a moment, to lay 
bare before old Barbara the real state of Steven’s heart; and, with 
the belief that “her lad” was marrying more out of disappointment 
than from love, half, at least, of her bitterness against Dora Fane 
was, for that moment, disarmed. So much alike is the feminine soul 
always, and in spite of external accidents of age or condition. 

“Don’t talk of ‘turning’ again, Steven. Whatever happens ’ll 
never turn my heart from you. There’s nothing surprising to me 
in all this!” Nothing ever was surprising to Barbara. “The first 
day you came back to Ashcot, I marked how keen you was to inquire 
after the Squire’s people, and from that night I seen Katharine Fane 
here in her white dress—I was up in Mrs. Steven’s room, putting by 
the blankets and covers for summer—flirting, and gracing, and standing 
there with her face downcast at your side, 1 knew you was being made 
a fool of. A fine-born lady, if she chooses, may take up with a hand- 
some lad like you, Steven, as a pastime—my lord and his cook and his 
physic-bottles not by !” added Barbara, with irrelevant contempt ; “ but 
if a poor girl who'd got a lawful sweetheart of her own was to act like 
it, we know pretty well what sort o’ name she’d have to go by!” 

Steven winced as if he had been stung. “ Never talk to me like 
that again, Barbara,” he cried; “I won't listen to it. You've no 
right to speak a disrespectful word of Katharine Fane. She came 
here that evening by accident. I took her out in my boat, and—and 
asked her to come and walk round the old garden with me, and she 
came. Whatever I was fool enough to hope or to suffer was no fault 
of hers. She’s as much above me as the light in heaven, and I knew 
it from the first.” 

“And from that night till now what have you been, Steven ?” said 
Barbara, hotly. ‘‘ You came back—on my soul I believe you came 
back from America a steady lad, ready to give your heart to your 
land, and lead a God-fearing life among your own class. What turned 
you against it all? what made you take up with drink, and bad com- 
panions, and card-playing, and race-horsing, as you've done? I say, 
Katharine Fane ; and may God reward her for it!” cried old Barbara, 
rising to her feet, and speaking slowly and solemnly. “It’s small 
account to such as her to ruin an honest man’s life for her diversion, 
but there’s One will give her her due yet. As to this other 

“ As to this other, Barbara ?” 

“Well, lad, as to this other, Dora as you call her (and a woman 
thirty years of age, and never gotten to her size, ‘ll marry a yeoman’s 
son sooner than marry none), though I do say that you've a poor spirit 
to wed with any of the name, still, if you have past your word you 
must just hold to it, and I'll not set myself against her, worse than I 
can help, when you bring her home.” 

“ And you wish me joy of my marriage, then, after all ?” said Steven, 
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with a singular sort of smile. “ We've been a long time coming to it, 
Barbara.” 

“Tf marriage means giving up your bad companions, them and all 
belonging to them, I give you joy of that!” said Barbara, with terrible 
honesty ; “but Ill wish you joy of nought else till I know better 
what I’m talking about. When you bring Dora Fane home, and I 
see her ways, and what fashion of wife she makes you, ’twill be time 
enough for wishing of joy to my thinking!” 

These were the only congratulations Barbara would offer; but when 
Steven came back from work at night, he saw that her eyes were red 
and swollen with crying; and, when supper was over and she was 
sitting quiet at her needle as usual, he put his arm suddenly round 
her shoulders, and, stooping, kissed her as he had done on the day of 
his return to Ashcot. 

“You were quite right not to wish me joy, Barbara,” he said, 
kindly. “ Everything about my life hitherto has been a mistake—my 
marriage, for aught you can tell, will be the crowning mistake of all. 
As much as you and I can do now, is to make the best of it, Barbara!” 

Then he went out into the starlight; and, as he smoked his last 
pipe on the spot where he had stood with Katharine, began to realize, 


with some degree of distinctness, the kind of future that lay before 
him. 


Cuaprer XXY. 
‘* TEARS—IDLE TEARS!” 


Tue first person Dora met, when she got inside the house, was the 
Squire ; and, drawing him back into the dining room that he had just 
left, she at once told the artless story of her love into his ear. “ And, 
oh, I hope you won’t be cross with me, Uncle Frank!” pleaded Dot. 
“Steven’s birth, I know, is not what you and my Aunt Arabella would 
wish, but—but I could never bring myself to care for anyone else, and 
my ideas of happiness are very humble ones. Remember the station 
of life in which you first found me, Uncle Frank !” 

“ You are a good little soul, Dot,” said Mr. Hilliard, looking at her 
with moistened eyes: warm-hearted and generous at all times, the 
Squire was never more so than immediately after his excellent lunch 
and sherry at one o’clock: “and whenever you and Lawrence want 
help you'll know where to look for it. If he can give you a comfort- 
able home, and make you a good husband, I'd as lief see you married 
to Steven Lawrence as to any lord in England.” 

“Dear Uncle Frank! my best—my earliest friend!” cried Dot, 
holding up her face to be kissed. “ Now I feel my mind more at 
rest. Now that I have your consent, I feel that I dare announce my 
engagement to my Aunt and to Katharine.” 
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“Oh, as to Kate, you needn’t be at all afraid,” said the Squire. 
“Kate from the first did her best to bring Steven Lawrence to the 
house ; indeed, Dot, if I speak the truth, all I wonder is you didn’t 
know your own minds long ago. From that first day he ever dined 
here, I could see pretty plain myself what Master Lawrence was 
thinking of.” 

“ Ah,” said Dot, drooping her head, “ we have each been a little to 
blame, I’m afraid ; each misunderstood the other, and made ourselves 
miserable. Thank heaven, that foolish time is over now!” 

“And all that remains is for me and Lawrence to have a talk 
together, and then speak to the parson,” cried Mr. Hilliard, as pleased 
as a schoolboy at the thought of having a wedding in the house. 
“Well, Dot, you have stolen a march upon Kate, you see, and quite 
right too. Seniores priores. Miss Kate will have to be bridesmaid 
before she’s a bride, after all.” 

“Dear Kate! I’m sure when once she is reconciled to the marriage, 
my cousin will rejoice in my happiness,” said Dot, demurely. “I—I 
told Steven I thought he might come over to-morrow morning about 
eleven. Would you mind having a talk with him then? He wishes, 
I know, to speak to you.” 

“Of course he wishes to speak to me,” said the Squire kindly, “and 
you may rest pretty sure Dot that Lawrence and I'll get on well 
together in what we’ve got to say. Go in now,” he added, “and tell 
your aunt about it all. You'll find Kate and her together in the 
drawing-room, and it’s as well to set the matter at rest at once.” 

“Tf I could only be sure of every one taking it as you have done, Uncle 
Frank!” murmured Dora, as the Squire was leaving her. “If I could 
only think that Aunt Arabella would receive poor Steven as you will!” 

She made a better lunch than could be expected—the Squire having 
left her alone, to rally from her agitation as he thought — took her 
accustomed glass of claret, and felt in excellent spirits, and not in the 
smallest degree disposed to softer emotion, when a quarter of an hour 
later she entered the drawing-room to make her tidings known. Mrs. 
Hilliard, wrapped up in shawls, lay asleep over her novel on the sofa; 
Katharine, without book or work in her hands, was sitting apart in the 
bay-window that looked towards Ashcot. Her face was paler than 
usual, Dot thought, stopping a moment, as she opened the door to 
watch her: something of youth seemed to have forsaken the rounded 
lines of cheek and throat: there was an air of listlessness and languor, 
very unlike Katharine, in the way her hands hung unoccupied on her 
lap. Did she really regret Steven? Had the rector ceased to amuse 
her? Did she want a new slave, or what? Dora walked up to the 
middle of the room, took off her hat, seated herself in a position 


which commanded a full view of both her hearers, and rushed at once 
into her announcement. 
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“T have a great piece of news to tell, Kate dear, and I give you 
three guesses to find out what it is. Aunt Arabella, I have important 
news to tell. Something I’m sure that you will be glad to hear.” 

Mrs. Hilliard started up, annoyed in the first place at having been 
disturbed, and in the next at having been asleep. Katharine turned 
round with a face like stone. “You are going to marry Steven 
Lawrence,” said she. 

“ Brava, brava, Kate!” cried Dot, clapping her small hands together. 
“ Now, that is what I call an intuition, a genuine bit of clairvoyance. 
Without a single hint, and after not seeing him for two months, I 
come in and announce that I’ve a secret, and Kate guesses it at once! a 

“Then it is true?” said Katharine, rising, and coming towards her 
cousin, but looking whiter and whiter. 

“ Perfectly true,” answered Dot composedly, “I met Steven Lawrence 
in the lanes to day, and he asked me to marry him, and I said yes. 
What in the world made you guess, Kate ?” 

“T have been expecting it,’ said Katharine, stooping and putting 
her arm round Dora’s shoulder, “and now that it has come I wish you 
joy from my heart. Make him happy, Dot !” 

Then she turned from her abruptly, and went and sat down, all in 
a tremble, on a low stool at her mother’s side. “ Mamma dear,” 
looking up with a little wan smile at her mother’s face, “ this—this 
is good news—wish Dora j joy! 1” 

“Tt is a great shock to me,” said Mrs. Hilliard, faintly ; “but poor 
Dora never remembers that other people have not such nerves as her 
own. I never thought after all these years to meet with such a 
return—a common farmer, and you, Dora, one of the Fanes and great- 
grand-daughter to Lord Vereker, and——” 

“Oh mamma!” interrupted Katharine, with sudden passion, “let us 
forget lords and ladies, Fanes and Verekers for once! Let some one 
be happy in the world! If Dora cares for Steven Lawrence let her 
marry him, in God’s name! What are all the Fanes and Verekers 
who ever lived compared to her happiness ?” 

“T told Uncle Frank about it as I came in,” said Dot, “and he 
gives his consent, and Steven is coming to speak to him to-morrow. 
We shall be very poor, I suppose. That I make up my mind to. 
And I know Steven isn’t a gentleman, and I make up my mind to 
that. Good marriages don’t fall to the lot of every one. I must take 
my life from beginning to end as it comes to me, and I can’t think, 
Aunt Arabella, that you will be made very unhappy by my loss.” 

“Tf—if it wasn’t so near!” said poor Mrs. Hilliard. “If it had 
been even in another county, but—oh, Dossy, Dossy, well for you 
that you have been spared this!—not two miles as the crow flies, 
and a dissenter, and everything !” 


“Well, now, I really do not see how distance would lessen the 
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disgrace,” cried Dot, in her mocking way. “You need not trouble 
yourself to think of me when I’m married, my dear aunt, and as you 
never look through the north windows you won’t see more of our poor, 
humble, obnoxious dwelling than you choose. The thought of my 
cousins’ excellent marriages will console you, I’m sure, for the shame of 
mine, and as to religion—nothing would be simpler than for one of 
our family to change that, Aunt Arabella, as you are aware.” 

“Dora,” said Mrs. Hilliard, drawing herself up erect, and with a 
light Dot knew coming into her mild blue eyes, “ little as I know, or 
wish to know, of this person, Lawrence, and much as I feel that you 
are lowering your family and yourself by your marriage, I pity him.” 

Dot jumped up, and made a curtsy. 

“T pity, from my heart, any man who is to have a temper, a tongue 
like yours at his fireside.” 

“ Ah well! men live through a great deal of domestic persecution,” 
said Dot; “and if this poor misguided Steven wishes to marry me, 
his future sufferings are exclusively his affair, my dear aunt, are 
they not ?” 

“Yes, his sufferings and yours, Dora, will be your own affair ex- 
clusively,” exclaimed Mrs. Hilliard, with a feeble burst of energy. 
“On your marriage-day my fifteen years of bondage will end. May 
Steven Lawrence’s affection for you prove a truer one than mine has 
been.” 

“ Amen,” said Dot, piously. “I certainly shall have a poor prospect 
before me if it does not.” 

Mrs. Hilliard put up her handkerchief to her eyes. “This is my 
reward,” she murmured, “and I accept it. Dossy—if from a better 
world it is permitted us to look back upon the hearts of those we have 
loved below—you know——” 

“My dear aunt Arabella,” interrupted Dot, with the most thorough 
good temper, “ don’t be agitated, and don’t commit yourself to any of 
those unorthodox apostrophes. My mother, if she is in a better world, 
and if she can look back from it, will see that you have behaved very 
decently to me—quite as well, I dare say, as she would have done if 
the case had been reversed, and a child of yours had fallen, a pauper, 
into her hands. The Fanes are not, I take it, a family overburthened 
with natural affections.” Mrs. Hilliard raised her soft eyes to the 
ceiling. “Kate seems to me the only one of the race who possesses 
a heart at all—and hers is fitful in its action! You, my dear aunt, 
and Mrs. Dering and myself, all seem to me to have been cut from 
one block, as far as our moral nature is concerned.” And Dot laughed 
aloud. 

“YT wonder you can talk like this now, Dot,” said Katharine, for 
the first time joing in the tournament. “I should have thought 
you were too happy to be bitter about anything to-day.” 
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“Bitter! who is bitter, Kate? not I, in the least. I like to be 
able to speak out for once—it seems to expand one’s lungs after so 
many years of silence—and an announcement of marriage, like a 
christening or funeral, is, | believe, a proper time for these delightful 
family expansions of sentiment. Aunt Arabella thinks 1 am un- 
grateful; I ask, what cause have I to feel gratitude towards her? 
Uncle Frank took me away from my bonnet-making in Paris, and I 
thank him, for his intentions at least, and you put your arms round 
my neck when I came, Kate, and offered me a bit of your garden, 
and your only half-crown the first night I was here, and I am grateful 
—no, I'm much more than grateful to you. Who else has been kind to 
me? Arabella took away my little pink bonnet and my white parasol 
—the first I’d ever had, and Uncle Frank’s present to me—I never 
forgot that! and Aunt Arabella . . 2” Dot stopped short; and two 
great tears rose sullenly in her eyes. 

“Go on, if you please, Dora,” said Mrs. Hilliard. ‘You have 
made me very ill—I feel my palpitations beginning already—but go 
on! Let me hear what single charge of unkindness you can bring 
against me.” 

“You took away my silk dress!” cried Dora, with a burst of 
genuine feeling, “and had it made into one for Kate. ‘Poor Dora 
was not in a position to wear silks,’ I heard you say to Uncle Frank. 
Well, I bore no malice to the child herself—I wasn’t wicked ; when I 
saw how gentille she looked in it, I kissed her little bare neck and 
arms; but you, Aunt Arabella, I hated you—I hated you! and I 
don’t think I've quite got over the feeling since. I had never had 
anything finer than alpaca before, and I loved my dress. I sat and 
looked at it when I went to bed—it came from Paris; it was like a 
companion to me, and you took it away!” Dot’s voice broke. 

‘“‘[—TI never heard such a ridiculous charge in my life!” said Mrs. 
Hilliard ; “and unless you had had a most vindictive heart, you would 
have forgotten it years ago. Pray, how many dresses has your uncle, 
has Mrs. Dering given you since ?” 

“ All I have ever possessed, I know,” answered Dot, “but not one 
of them has made up for that. That came from Paris, and so did my 
little bonnet and my parasol, and I was a child then, and a stranger, 
and fretting—yes, fretting to be back among my friends—and you 
took my presents away from me! Hard as she was, the Mere 
Mauprat herself wouldn’t have robbed a child !” 

“ Dora,” said Mrs. Hilliard, half frightened, half conscience-stricken, 
“you shall not provoke me into using harsh words to you. Ungrate- 
ful, unchristian though you are, I will not forget that you are Theo- 
dosia’s child. You talk of robbery; will you tell me who is going to 
make you a settlement on your marriage ? who will furnish you with 
your trousseau ? who will——” 
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“Mamma!” interrupted Katharine, starting up and going over again 
to Dot’s side, “I will not listen to another word of this! Dora ought 
not to have spoken to you as she did, but it’s ungenerous—ungenerous 
to remind her that she is less well-off than we are. Poor little Dot!” 
and now she stooped and, for the first time, kissed her cousin’s cheek ; 
“to think that you should have been able to remember a dress and a 
bonnet, and a white parasol, all these years! Let that first grievance 
and every other one be buried now. You are going to begin a 
new life, you—you—” inspite of herself Katharine’s voice shook, 
“have great happiness before you, I think. Don’t let the first day of 
your engagement be spoilt in this way! Mamma, show that you are 
incapable of small pride, or small ill-feeling of any kind, and wish 
Dora joy.” 

Katharine’s office, from the time she was eight years old, had been 
one of peace-maker ; and, long habit had taught her the art of bring- 
ing the contending parties’at least to outward truce. 

“T never bore ill-feeling to any one in my life,” sobbed Mrs. Hilliard. 
“T’ve had no thought for eighteen years, I’m sure, but the happiness 
of others—as to pride, God knows mine has, long ago, been levelled 
lower than the dust !” 

Then she waved Dora to her side, kissed her in the same fashion 
and spirit that she had done when the Squire first brought the meagre- 
faced child home to the Dene, to be his wite’s cross; and ten minutes 
later Katharine, sitting apart again in the window, heard them dis- 
cussing together quite pleasantly about millinery, wedding breakfasts, 
white silk, and bridesmaids. 

“The two Miss Ducies of Ducie, if we can get them,” Dot remarks, 
“and Kate, of course, and I think old Griselda Long ; she’s not orna- 
mental, and she’s not agreeable, but, as Arabella says, one never feels 
safe in leaving the Phantom out of anything. Besides, she has been 
bridesmaid so often that she knows exactly waat to say and do, and it’s 
a great thing at a wedding breakfast to get some one who will make the 
other people open their lips. I hope Steven won’t want to be married 
at Shiloh, by the way ; if he does, we must go there first, before the 
Ducies arrive. Now, Aunt Arabella, remembering how small I am, 
and everything, do you think white silk or satin would become me 
best ?” 

In the excitement attendant upon these momentous questions, Mrs. 
Hilliard’s novel lay beside her unheeded for the remainder of the 
afternoon ; and when the Squire came in he found, to his happiness, 
no storm of moment awaiting him. 

“ Your mother takes this engagement of Dot’s beautifully—beauti- 
fully—by Jove!” he said to Katharine, when he found himself alone 
with her for a minute or two before diner. “I can see pretty well 
what the thought of Lawrence’s humble birth costs her, but she makes 
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light of her own feelings, poor dear soul, as she has always done, for the 
sake of others. Now, what do you say to it, Kate? Why, you are 
looking as grave as a judge, child. Surely you won’t be a turncoat 
to your own democratic principles now that you are put to the proof. 
What does it really matter whether the lad’s a yeoman or a duke, so 
long as he makes poor Dot a good husband !” 

“ T—but I am overjoyed to hear of it,” answered Katharine, her 
lips quivering over the falsehood. “From the time Steven Lawrence 
returned to England I thought how it would end, and——” 

“And did your best to bring it on,” said the Squire. “ What true 
woman won't try her hand at matchmaking when she has a chance ? 
Now I look back, I can see your finger in the pie all along. ‘ Do ask 
poor Steven to dinner, papa.’ ‘Don’t hurt poor Steven’s feelings by 
offering to buy his roller.’ ‘How are poor Steven's spirits now that 
he comes to see us so seldom?’ Eh, Miss Katharine? you have had 
pretty nearly as much to do with it all, I suspect, as your cousin 
herself.” 

“I? Well, perhaps I have,” answered Katharine, wearily. “Oh, 
papa, don’t joke, please!” and the tears rose in her eyes. “All 
these engagements are terribly serious things to us who are the 
principal actors in them.” 

She tried at dinner to force herself into a little kindly gaiety with 
Dot ; with a mighty effort she swallowed food enough to prevent her 
want of appetite from being noticed ; and not till she had poured out 
her mother’s coffee as usual, and listened to a long after-dinner talk 
about the wedding and the settlements, and what was to be written to 
Mrs. Dering, and what said to Steven to-morrow, made some excuse 
for getting away, and stole out unnoticed and alone into the open air. 

It was chill, dull weather ; a curtain of low-lying cloud shutting out 
horizon and sky; the sea leaden, the trees and garden plants mournful 
in their first yellow hues of waning summer. What a changed world 
from the one in which she had walked awhile since with Steven! 
every blossoming hedgerow in its prime, and birds exultant, and sun- 
shine over all! She went down to the terrace, stood at the same spot 
by the steps where she had stood with him on that first day he ever 
came to the Dene. What was life? she thought, resting down her 
throbbing head upon her clasped hands. What was the meaning of 
this play that was going on about her, above all of her own share in 
it? For twenty-one years she had drifted on, eating, drinking, 
wearing pretty clothes, praying, flirting, and amusing herself, and had 
never been troubled yet by wondering if any sterner purpose than 
Katharine Fane’s pleasure lay behind it all. In this hour of humilia- 
tion—the word must out—in this hour of acutest jealous pain—a 
sharpened sense of the loneliness, the mystery, the awfulness of her 
own life overcame her, and changed Katharine Fane from a girl into 
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a woman. She was going to marry Lord Petres; about the facts of it 
all there was neither mystery nor doubt; and have everything this 
world could give her, as Mrs. Dering said—make better her prospects 
for the next, probably, by upholding the old true faith ; and Dora was 
to marry Steven Lawrence, the dissenting yeoman, and live in a poor 
farmhouse on a barren shore. And the whole thing would be a 
miserable mockery, a shame, a sin! cried her heart; for she would 
never love her husband, nor Steven his wife ; and across the great 
social gulf that divided them she would look back with guilty yearn- 
ing, and see his face, as she had once seen it, white and passionate in 
the twilight, and know that her place ought to be at his side, and that 
her rejection of him had been a crime against nature, and her truth a 
falsehood, and her whole later life a hollow piece of tinsel sordid 
selfishness. Which spoke truth—the voice of pride, of prudence, of 
womanly reserve and dignity, or the voice of this new feeling which 
shook the very foundations of her nature, and made every old idea of 
happiness so pale and trite? Love! Did she love Steven Lawrence ? 
Steven Lawrence whom she had rejected, whom she had so striven to 
forget, the man who in common coarse dissipation had outlived his 
love in a fortnight, who already, won by Dora’s pretty face, had 
pledged his word to an engagement that was an outrage to herself? 
Love! She ought much rather to hate him, only—poor Katharine !— 
she didn’t. No, she could never hate him; and as she must never 
love him, she would try hard to be his friend, she thought. They 
would be brought closer together when he was Dot’s husband, and it 
would be noble, it would be generous in her to try and help on their 
happiness. Their happiness; and why theirs? cried her heart again. 
Why be generous and noble? Why not be happy yourself? And 
from low-lying cloud and leaden sea came neither hope nor answer. 
The shrill wind moaned like a reproachful human voice among the 
plantations ; the first dead leaves of autumn fell fitfully around her 
and at her feet; and once again Katharine Fane wept (tears such as 
she had never shed, never while she lived could shed, for Lord Petres) 
for Steven Lawrence. 

At the end of half an hour or so Dora came down to look for her. 
Katharine lifted up her head, and watched the small Dutch-doll 
figure as it drew near, pattering along as if the grass terrace had been 
a trottoir, and singing some song about “ l’amour et la folie,” with true 
French intonation and spirit ; and, for the first time in her life, a 
feeling very near akin to jealous hatred made itself felt in Katharine 
Fane’s heart. She was horribly ashamed of herself—poor Katharine ! 
brimful of contrition and humility when, a minute later, Dot came up, 
seized her hands, drew herself up to her level, and kissed her. 
“ Kate,” she said, “we have not been alone together yet. Now, are 
you glad that Steven Lawrence has asked me to marry him ?” 
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“I? Why, Dora, of course I am.” 

“Speak the truth, please, Kate. I love you much better than I 
shall ever love him; and unless you like the thought of our marriage, 
I don’t see that I need hold to my word. It isn’t too late to change 
yet.” 

‘My dear Dora, how can you talk such nonsense ?” Katharine cried ; 
something in the sound of her own voice shocked her. ‘“ You know 
very well I have always wished it. Papa says he believes I was 
trying my hand at matchmaking from the first. How can you talk 
of breaking your promise to Steven Lawrence ?” 

“TI don’t suppose it would break his heart if I did,” said Dot. 
“We are not desperately in love, you know, Kate, and don’t pretend 
to be.” 

Every lingering feeling of repulsion towards ‘Dora seemed to die 
away in Katharine’s heart at the confession. ‘ Unless—unless Steven 
Lawrence cared for you, Dot, he would not have asked you to marry 
hin.” 

“Oh, dear, yes he would,” answered Dot, unhesitatingly. “He 
has been miserable and moping ever since that last evening he came 
here. You know why, most likely, Kate; then seeing me to-day 
reminded him of—of things that are past and gone, I suppose, and in 
the revulsion of feeling, I believe that is the correct sentimental 
expression, he proposed to me. How oddly everything has turned 
out! After sending him the wrong photograph, and not caring a bit 
for each other when we met, you sce we are going to be married after 
all. I wonder whether people, the Ducies, I mean, and old Lady 
Haverstock, and all the country people, will call on me ?” 

“T wonder whether you feel happy, Dot? That is of more account 
than morning visits from Lady Haverstock and the Miss Ducies will 
ever be.” 

“Feel happy? Well, I don't know,” said Dot, pausing to deli- 
berate. “I did, at first—very. You see, I made up my mind to 
spend my honeymoon in Paris, and thought only of getting away 
from home, and—well, really, Kate, I believe I danced as I came 
along those horrid lanes. There was the prospect, too, of my little 
scene with Aunt Arabella to amuse me then. But now—Katharine, 
I’m not as heartless as you think—now that the excitement is over, 
and I am settling down to the thought of my engagement, I do feel 
sorry,’ and Dot turned away her face, “about poor Clarendon Whyte.” 

“Clarendon Whyte! who is already selling himself for so many 
hundreds a year to a woman double his age!” cried Katharine. “ What 
a travestied world this is! Why cant some—why can’t any—two 
people who really love each other marry, I wonder ?” 

“Oh, they would be very miserable if they did, depend upon it,” 
said Dot, philosophically. “If Steven had gained his wishes, and I 
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mine, I dare say we should not have been happier than we shall be as 
itis. I like him, you know—I wouldn’t have accepted him if I had 
not—and I shall do my best, of course, to make him happy.” 

“Yet a minute ago you said there was plenty of time still for you 
to change your mind ?” 

“Only if you had disliked the marriage, Katharine. I've thought 
lately,” went on Dot; “yes, Kate, Til tell you honestly now; I’ve 
thought that something was going a little wrong with you at times, 
and I wasn’t quite sure as to what it was——” 

“ Excessive weariness at the length of the rector’s visits, I should 
say,” interrupted Katharine. “Has he been absent one day during 
the last six weeks, I wonder ?” 

“Well, very likely,” said Dot, “or the heat of the weather, perhaps ; 
you are always paler, I remark, in summer. At all events, I deter- 
mined I would ask you about it openly. It was possible, I thought, 
that you and Steven had had a serious quarrel that last evening we 
ever saw him at the Dene, and, if so, it might have been disagreeable 
to you for him to come into the family.” 

Was this genuine? the prompting of true and delicate affection, or 
only a little bit of the Gallican insincerity which was an ingrained 
part of Dora Fane’s very nature! Katharine, ever ready to accredit 
other people with the highest, most generous motives, took it at its 
full worth, and felt more and more ashamed of her own first small 
jealousy. 

“Dot, you and I must always be friends!” she exclaimed. “No 
matter whether our roads lie apart or near. Mind, that is a com- 

act.” 

me Done,” said Dot. “I dare say I shall not be overburthened with 
other friends, Kate, when I live at Asheot! Arabella will be delighted 
—it annoys me to think how delighted Arabella will be!—to hear 
that I and Steven, her two bétes noires, are safely disposed of, and 
she'll send me a sufliciently expensive present, and have too severe an 
attack of her old headache to come to the wedding, and then—thank 
Heaven, she need never see my face again! Katharine, how I used to 
hate her, and Aunt Arabella! It seems quite good to talk of it now 
I'm going away. My love for you, I verily believe, was really only 
another form of hate for them.” 

“Don’t talk of hate to-day, Dora. All that belongs to the past 

now.” 
“ Ah—the past!” soliloquized Dot, stretching her tiny clasped hands 
across the terrace wall, which was just on the level of her chin. “The 
past is already a long word for me, Kate. I’m near upon thirty years 
old—I hope Steven Lawrence doesn’t know it!” 

“You had better tell him the truth, I should think,” said Katharine. 
“The truth on that, and every other subject.” 
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“There I don’t agree with you at all,” cried Dot. “The French 
say, wisely, that a woman is always the age she looks, I look twenty- 
five, at the outside; then why be more than twenty-five? For, of 
course, Steven doesn’t remember whether I was fourteen or twenty 
when he went to America. As to telling him the truth ‘on every 
subject,’ I can’t imagine you to be in earnest. What! put a man 
like Steven Lawrence in possession of the charming little romance of 
the Rue Mouffetard and of Madame Mauprat? Never.” 

“There is no disgrace in the story,” said Katharine. “At an age 
when other children played, you worked, Dora. It seems to me, 
Steven Lawrence would only love you better for hearing it.” 

“T won't try the experiment,” said Dot, with determination. “ My 
eyes have not been shut all these years, Kate. I know how good it is 
for a husband to believe he took his wife from a better position than 
the one he gave her. Of course, Steven is like other men of his class 
—thinks it rather fine to marry a lady”—Katharine turned away 
impatiently ; “but if he knew how my childish days were passed, he 
would have a right, some day, to remind me of it. Isn’t that true ?” 

“T would be sincere, Dot. I would never be ashamed of a thing 
in which no shame was!” 

Dot was silent. After a minute or two: “ Katharine,” said she, 
“that remark of yours sets me thinking. I wonder what sort of 
woman I should be now, if they hadn’t made me a hypocrite from the 
first—a better or a worse one? When Uncle Frank first found me in 
the Rue Mouffetard, you may believe I knew little of what was counted 
right and what wrong. He asked me where we should go, that first 
Sunday in Paris, and I said boldly, Mabille. (I could die now when I 
think of it, and of his face. ‘ Me at Mabille,’ said Uncle Frank, ‘and 
on the Sabbath!). Well, we got home; and if I had been left to 
myself, I should have talked, to you, at least, of my former life— 
the old house and the garden by the Biévre; it was full of flowers 
in summer, Kate ; there were little clean white steps leading down to 
the river—and Hortense and Delphine. .... It was all very poor 
and mean, I know; and, most likely, Hortense and Delphine were not 
angels. Still, you see, it had been all my life; and when I was taught 
never to mention it, and to be ashamed of the people I had lived 
among, and yet had so little put into its place, I believe, somehow— 
I don’t know how to express myself—it stunted me, eh, Kate! Who 
shall say ?” 

“ Who shall say!” repeated Katharine ; for, indeed, this question as 
to Dora’s latent or possible good-heartedness was a hard one for her 
to answer. 

“More likely than not, I have no inborn capacities for loving in 
me, as I told Aunt Arabella to-day. That very Sunday as I was 
walking with Uncle Frank in the Champs Elysées, I met two of my 
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old friends with their sweethearts in blouses, and—well I thought 
myself a duchess, and passed them by without recognition!” Dot 
laughed, with unaffected amusement, at the remembrance. “ That did 
not show a very noble nature, did it? Still J suppose I was human 
in those days, Kate ?” 

“TI should hope for every one’s sake that you are human now, 
Dora.” 

“For Steven’s sake, you mean. Well, whatever I am, I intend to 
keep him thoroughly in the dark about the Rue Mouffetard. ‘Our 
little Dora was brought up in the most retired way by a dear old 
French lady, a legitimist, of the Faubourg St. Germain, Aunt 
Arabella used to say, and that would be quite explanation enough—if 
he knew what it meant—for poor Steven. Now, if you were in my 
place, you would certainly go to Paris for your honeymoon, wouldn’t 
you, Kate ?” 

“Tf I was in your place no doubt I should,” answered Katharine, 
with a sigh. 

“T didn’t mean that. I mean where would you, yourself, go?” 

“T, myself? wherever Lord Petres chose. To Paris, very pro- 
bably.” 

“Tis the best place on the earth,” cried Dot; “above all for a 
honeymoon. Even without knowing a creature it would hardly be 
possible to get tired of each other. To look at the people on the 
Boulevards and the toilettes in the Bois would be amusement enongh 
for me. It would be a mistake to get all my dresses made up until I 
see how they are worn in Paris, Kate ?” 

“JT think it would be a mistake to go to Paris atall!” and Katharine 
gave one last wistful look across the sea before she turned away 
towards the house. “I should think the woods and fields round 
Ashcot would be far pleasanter than any crowded city in this quet 
autumn weather.” 

“Fields about Ashcot!” cried Dot, putting her small hand under 
her cousin’s arm. “A thousand thanks, my dear. I am to have 
fields, remember, and nothing but fields, till I die. At least let the 
dose be gilded by a fortnight of good wholesome bricks and mortar at 
starting.” 


VOL. XXI. x 
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Cuarter XXVI. 


THE LAST APPEAL. 


‘Steven came on the following morning punctually at the hour that 


Dot had ordered him, and was received in due form as an accepted suitor 
by the Squire and Mrs. Hilliard. He came again next day for exactly 
one hour and a half; and the next; but without seeing Katharine ; 


and so matters went on for a week. It gave him a secret, a poignant 


pleasure all this time to feel that Miss Fane avoided him. If she were 
wholly indifferent to his engagement, he thought, she had been glad 
to meet him, and to let her indifference be seen. And at last he got 
so far as to ask Dot, in a tone of voice not very palpably forced, how 
it was he never saw anything of her cousin? Was Miss Katharine 
away from home or ill? He hoped not ill. 

“Oh, Katharine is at home,” answered Dot; “but I fancy she has 
not liked to interrupt us yet. I shall tell her,” looking up with 
pretty archness in his face, “that you are tired of being téte-a-téte 
already—you bad Steven! and ask her to be in the room when you 
come to-morrow. You will find her looking very pale,” Dot ran on. 
“Just think, when old Mr. Ducie was calling yesterday he mistook 
her for the eldest, and offered her his congratulations. Her colour 
is quite gone—poor Kate! Really and truly, Steven, I don’t think it 
kind of Lord Petres to remain abroad so long.” 

All that night Steven lay awake, burning with the old fever of 
doubts and fears—ay, and with the old fever of hope, where no hope 
was—and next morning, more than half an hour before his accus- 
tomed time, made his appearance at the Dene. Thanks to this half 
hour he found Miss Fane alone in the drawing-room. Dora, whose 
leading ideas of an engagement, as of all other human affairs, were 
connected with dress, was still busy in her room over a charming little 
morning-gown of white muslin and rose-coloured taffetas, a surprise— 
I speak in Dora’s language—for Steven; and Katharine, who had no 
thought of his appearing before the usual hour, was at her piano, 
singing to herself that saddest love song that I think ever flowed even 
from the pen of Gliick: the old, old, ever-sweet “ Eurydice.” 

Steven came in unannounced, for already he was treated as a 
member of the family in the house, and had listened to two or three 
bars sung in Katharine’s plaintive voice before she saw him, and broke 
off. He had resolved to be thoroughly stranger-like and self-possessed 
on this, their first meeting, so begged coldly that he might not 
“interrupt her in her practice.” 

“My practice is over,” cried Katharine, her face all blushes. “I 
choose an early hour so as to inflict as little on other people as possible. 
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If you had once heard me sing, Mr. Lawrence, you would not wish to 
be in the room with my practising going on.” 

“T have heard you,” answered Steven. “The first Sunday I was 
home—that Sunday I met you outside Clithero Church, do you re- 
member ? I stood under the chancel window and listened to the hymn 
after the sermon—I mean listened to your voice !” 

Whenever they met, the book opened at the same page; whenever 
he looked at her, Steven’s eyes got back the tenderness which in itself 
was a confession. Katharine crossed the room, her head erect, her 
heart hotly beating, and stood at his side before the mantelpiece. ’ 
What, had she sunk so low, she asked herself, that she must submit to 
sentimental speeches, to covert love-making, from this man now that he 
was Dora’s suitor? He must be shown at once, shown pretty plainly, 
upon what kind of terms their intimacy for the future must stand! 
Then aloud, and in a marvellously grave calm voice, “ Mr. Lawrence,” 
she said, “I need hardly tell you how glad I am to see you in our 
house again—how unaffectedly glad of the cause which brings you 
here! I congratulate you on your engagement most heartily!” And 
she offered him her hand. 

He took it: and in spite of the resolution of each the two poor 
foolish hands trembled in each other’s clasp. “It seems more than 
eight weeks since I was here,” said Steven, holding her hand tight, and 
looking down upon her face: white and changed that dear face looked 
to him now that the blushes had faded from it. “Of course I know 
that it’s only eight weeks—it was on the sixth of July that I took you 
in my boat to Ashcot. Measuring the time by what I’ve suffered it 
seems nearer upon eight years, Miss Fane.” 

Katharine drew her hand away instantly. “TI really don’t see what 
you should have had to suffer, Mr. Lawrence! Papa has spoken of 
you sometimes, wondering you never came to see him, but from what 
he said I should think you have been amusing yourself pretty well. 
You were at Newmarket with Lord Haverstock, I heard. You have 
already made plenty of friends in the neighbourhood.” 

“ Amusing myself!” said poor Steven, with a sort of groan. “ Yes, 
you must know how much! You must know whether I have been 
trying to find pleasure or stupefaction.” 

“Indeed I do not,” answered Katharine, unwisely dwelling on the 
subject. “When I saw you last you were walking with ... some 
person from the village, I think! You were looking in very good 
spirits, and I was delighted to see you so.” 

“ And you were with the rector,” said Steven. “ Yes, that was the 
night I went desperate! After you passed me you laughed—TI can hear 
how your voice sounded now—you laughed, and looked up in the 
parson’s face and I swore to myself to be a man and get over my folly. 
Next day I went to London, went down to Newmarket with Lord 
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Haverstock, and—well, I've been trying ever since to forget it 
all—and I haven't! I have been with you three minutes,” he 
exclaimed passionately, “and my madness is back upon me—worse 
than ever !” 

Every tender, every pitying womanly fibre of Katharine’s nature 
was stirred by his voice. “Listen to him!” cried her heart, in one 
last unavailing revolt. “Listen to him, while to listen is still no sin.” 
“Turn from him!” cried reason ; “blush for your own pitiful weak- 
ness, and turn from him!” And the conflict, this time, was not of 
long duration. “You make me feel that I have done well not to see 
you hitherto,” she said, very low. “You make me feel how wrong it 
is of me to speak to you now. It was by my cousin’s wish. I—I will 
never see you alone again.” 

“You will do as you like,” was Steven’s answer. “ Keep away from 
me, or see me; what have I to do with your actions or your resolves ? 
As long as I live I shall never be a hypocrite, with you at least. 
Whenever you do see me I shall speak the truth. I told you that 
evening at Ashcot I wasn’t likely to cure of my madness, whatever 
happened. I tell you so now.” 

“And telling me this, and feeling this—if, indeed, anything you 
say or feel is sincere—will you tell me why you have asked my cousin 
to be your wife ?” cried Katharine, indignantly. “Is it not enough 
for two people to be mis—I mean,” she interrupted herself, colouring 
violently, “is there any occasion why poor little Dora should be sacri- 
ficed too ?” 

“T don’t believe that Miss Dora will be sacrificed,” said Steven 
coldly. ‘‘ Your cousin knows that she will command my whole duty 
—my duty, and as much as I have to give of affection—and so she 
takes me. You want to know why I asked her to marry me? Well, 
I can’t tell you; I have put that question to myself pretty often 
during the last few days, and have not been able to answer it yet. 
From very despair, perhaps; I knew Miss Dora did not dislike me, 
and I knew, for very certain, that I could make myself no more 
miserable than I was. Perhaps I thought—how do I know—that by 
marrying her I should bring myself ever so little nearer to you, 
should have a chance of touching your hand, of hearing your voice 
once or twice a twelvemonth, should have a right to feel that I was 
at least something to you—the low-born husband that your cousin 
had stooped to marry... My God!” he interrupted himself, “ mustn’t 
the manhood have left a man before he can degrade himself by words 
like these!” Then he stopped short. 

Katharine Fane’s head drooped low. “If you degrade yourself, 
Mr. Lawrence, you degrade me more. In such a position as ours, for 
me to be forced to listen to your words is a humiliation greater than 
IT will bear. You will not meet me as a friend, I see plainly, and so, 
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except in the presence of others, we will never meet at all. If—if all 
you say were true,” she added; “if indeed you cared for me, sir, you 
would not subject me to pain like this !” 

“Miss Fane,” answered Steven, slowly and deliberately, “‘ what you 
say is perfectly true; if I loved you as I once did, I could not, I dare 
not open my lips to give you pain—but I do not!” She gave a start 
and looked up piteously in his face; looked with an expression that 
seemed to cry: “Stab me with your bitter words, humiliate me with 
your contempt, do anything but cease to love me!” But Steven went 
on resolutely: “No, Ido not. Poor Miss Dora will command my 
duty, as I told you, and such feeling as I have for you isn’t likely to 
change. The woman I loved is dead. Yes,” he repeated blankly, 
“dead, or rather, she never lived at all save in my own ignorant 
fancy. I got her picture months ago, Miss Fane; I saw a pair of 
beautiful eyes, a soft-cut mouth, and I said those were eyes that could 
love honestly, lips that could speak brave words, and give a man brave 
kisses, and if I could win them they should be mine. Savage though 
I was, I had my own poor notions, you see, as to the qualities a true 
woman should possess, and in my folly I gave them all to Dora Fane 
—to the picture I mean, that night and day lay upon my heart.” 

Steven’s voice had softened to its old tremulous, pleading tone; and 
Katharine’s bowed head sank lower still. After a minute: “ Well, I 
came back,” he went on, more calmly, “came back, and you know the 
rest! I met poor Miss Dora, and felt that I was just as indifferent to 
her as to any woman I had ever seen in my life, I met——” 

“Oh, go on,” cried Katharine, as he hesitated. ‘* Let nothing be 
omitted from your story. You saw the original of the picture, and 
found that she did not possess the fine qualities of your beau ideal. 
Is that what you would say ?” 

“T saw the original of the picture,” said Steven, “fairer than I had 
thought to find her, gracious, kind, and with a voice sweeter, if that 
could be, than her face—but all on the surface! A woman of the 
world, a woman to lure men on with her beauty alone, living for 
herself and for her own vanity, excellently suited, I’ve no doubt, for 
the position of life she is going to marry into; and so—you know after 
what death pangs! my love, my reverence—not my madness—has 
passed away. The woman I dreamed of once is dead ;” saying which, 
he took the locket that held Katharine’s photograph from his breast. 
“T have no right to wear her picture. The real Dora, God help her! 
is all I have got to think of now.” And as he spoke, quickly, not 
without dignity, Steven Lawrence put down the locket on the mantel- 
piece, and walked a step or two away from Miss Fane’s side. 

If he had raised his hand to strike her, the blow could scarcely have 
caused her humiliation so intense as thrilled through poor Katharine’s 
heart in this moment. She had been accustomed hitherto to the way 
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in which men of shallower passions, of finer breeding than Steven's, 
take their doom ; to being told that in spite of her cruelty, she would 
ever remain an ideal of all earthly and divine perfection ; her picture 
the dearest possession left to console the sufferer—with other like 
phrases in use in drawing-room love. This plain, coarse avowal that 
while Steven’s “madness” for her remained unaltered, his blind 
respect, his chivalrous reverence for her was over, seemed to her the 
cruellest of insults. Yet still—incomprehensible mystery of love— 
Katharine Fane knew, even in the depth of her bitterness, that it was 
more possible to forgive him so, than if respect, if reverence, had con- 
tinued intact, and a fairer face than hers had led his senses captive. 

“T never gave you my picture, Mr. Lawrence. Remember, it has 
been of your own free will that you have chosen to wear it. Nothing 
is easier than to take it out. See, I bear no malice! I will do it for 
you myself.” 

She took up the locket, raised its glass, and in another instant the 
photograph, Steven’s companion day and night for so many months, 
was torn neatly into four pieces, and thrown into the fire-place. Just 
as the sacrifice was completed came the patter of Dot’s high-heeled 
slippers along the passage, and Katharine, in a sort of guilty con- 
fusion, and not remembering what she was about, hid away the locket 
in her hand. 

“Tam so sorry I couldn’t come sooner!” cried Dot, as she tripped 
in, quite a picture of white muslin and cherry-coloured bows, and with 
a Mimi Pinson plate of lace on her short fair hair. “Oh, Kate is 
here! then I know you hayen’t missed me. How d’ye do, dear 
Steven ?” Dot was not a foolishly-shy person, and held up her face to 
her lover no more embarrassed by the presence of a third person than 
if she had been awaiting a kiss from Uncle Frank. “ Now mind—I 
shall be horribly, dreadfully angry unless you tell me this instant 
every word you have both been saying.” 


It was a plain gold locket that Steven had bought, second-hand, 
from the store of a Jew pawnbroker in Vera Cruz; a locket whose 
intrinsic worth was certainly not more than twenty-five shillings, and 
throughout the whole remainder of that day Katharine Fane felt 
sorely puzzled what to do with her unlawful possession. To return it 
empty to its owner was a cruelty that, whatever his deserts, she 
could not practise towards him; give it to Dora her heart would not 
let her! So the only course left practically open seemed to be, to 
keep it herself. Some day, she thought, when Steven’s senses had 
returned, she might give it to him; he would be Dot's husband then ; 
and perhaps with her own picture in it once more, as a peace-offering. 
He might be willing to take back in friendship what he had flung 
away from him in love! 
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And when night came and she was alone, Miss Fane opened an 
inner drawer of her trinket-case, and, quite apart from diamonds, pearls, 
sapphires, and the rest of Lord Petres’ gifts, hid the locket away. A 
branch of withered wild roses lay at its side. 


Cuaprer XXVII. 
MARRIED. 


Tuey never met alone after this day. Every forenoon, at the same 
hour precisely, Steven arrived, to go through his courtship; occasion- 
ally was made to stay for lunch ; once or twice came, by set invitation, 
to dinner. But Katharine saw him alone no more. She was 
thoroughly gracious to him, in her manner, before Dora; with a 
generosity that alternately angered and stabbed him with contrition 
did her utmost to bring out whatever good there was in her cousin’s 
character in his presence ; whenever it chanced that strangers were by 
would show, by a sweet and unaffected familiarity towards him, that 
Dora’s own relations, at least, saw no misalliance in the approaching 
marriage. “If she has no heart,’ he would say to himself, every 
time he quitted her, “she is so perfect an actress, has a tact so 
excellent in her way of imitating one, that a man might pass his life 
in heaven at her side, and never be sensible of the deficiency.” The 
very quality, in short, which he had held to be the canker, the flaw 
of her nature, becoming a new and cogent reason for him to love her 
the more. 

The engagement, happily, was not a long one. The business 
arrangements connected with the marriage were soon over, Steven 
absolutely refusing to touch a farthing of his betrothed’s small dowry, 
and insisting that capital and interest should be left in her hands; 
and after this (a week in London having sufficed to buy more silks and 
laces than there seemed a possibility of ever wearing in Ashcot) Dot 
began to think that she need not make the poor fellow wait any 
longer. October was a pleasant month in Paris—cool, yet sufficiently 
summer-like to be out of doors all day; it was an idle time, too, dear 
Steven said, on the farm, and everything at Ashcot would be ready by 
then for her reception. As well let the first of October, a fortnight from 
the present time, be fixed on for the wedding day. Laces and silks being 
temporarily in abeyance, the question of wedding-guests was next an 
all-important one to Dot’s mind. Katharine’s advice was to keep the 
marriage absolutely private ; none but members of their own family 
present, or such friends of Steven’s as he chose to invite. But to this 
Dora would not listen. “It looks exactly as if we were ashamed of 
it,” she said. “When you are married to Lord Petres you may have 
a hundred guests, or six, and the world will still call it right. In 
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marrying a man like Steven, unless I take up a position at first, show 
that I mean to raise him to my class instead of sinking to his, no one 
will ever visit me at all. I am quite determined to have the Ducies 
for bridesmaids, and Lady Haverstock and everybody else at the 
breakfast. As to asking any of Steven’s friends,” added Dot, “it is 
out of the question. I have spoken to him about it, and he wishes to 
leave every arrangement regarding the wedding in my hands.” 

And so to poor Katharine fell the task of bringing the Ducies of 
Ducie, proud old Lady Haverstock, and “ everybody else,” together at 
the wedding-feast of Steven Lawrence of Ashcot! A less gifted 
tactician would certainly have failed in the attempt. The older 
people remembering the Lawrences as plain working yeomen—at a 
time when yeomen, as a class, existed—would almost as soon, under 
ordinary circumstances, have thought of appearing at the marriage 
of a day-labourer. Younger ones looked upon Steven much as they 
looked upon Mills the horsedealer, or any other of Lord Haverstock’s 
boon-companions in the village; and had cards or invitations been 
sent out in the usual fashion it is doubtful whether a single 
acceptance would have been the result. Katharine’s line of diplomacy 
was this: She rode over alone one morning to see Lady Haverstock, 
had a long confidential talk with her about the marriage, then just as 
she was leaving, asked the old lady, affectionately, if she would be 
present at it. ‘Steven Lawrence is not, I dare say, what these good 
people—people, half of them of yesterday themselves! would call a 
gentleman,” said Katharine, “so we shall have a very quiet homely 
wedding. Lord Petres, I hope, will be here for it, and his sister, if 
Lord Scudamore is better. Dear Lady Haverstock I hope you will 
please Dora and mamma by coming to the church to look at us?” 

Lady Haverstock, with Katharine holding her hand and waiting 
for her reply, could of course do nothing but accept: and after this 


no further invitations were sent out. People began to talk, to wonder, 


to feel angry that they were not asked. “ Lady Haverstock and her 
son, and Lord Petres,” said the Miss Ducies of Ducie, “and the 
Countess of Scudamore, and to leave ws out! We had better go and 
call. It would be very disagreeable to have any coolness with the 
Hilliards now’—that Katharine Fane was engaged to marry Lord 
Petres! So the Miss Ducies came to call, asked in tones of interest 
about Dora’s wedding dress; were quite anxious to know Mr. Steven 
Lawrence ; had seen him several times with Lord Haverstock, and 
thought him so like the picture of the Emperor of Austria—was it 
possible Miss Fane did not see the likeness? finally were told by 
Katharine that they might come to Clithero church arrayed in natural 
flowers and white muslin dresses on the first, if they chose. With 
Lady Haverstock and her son as guests, and the Miss Ducies ag 
bridesmaids, the difficulty now was rather whom to leave out than 
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whom to invite. Everybody accepted: everybody, if they did not 
think Steven like the Emperor of Austria, thought him a young man 
of decided promise, a young man whose future after he married Dora 
Fane would lie in his hands; and as the day approached Dot, with 
an exultant heart, felt that a dozen of the most exclusive people in 
Kent, people many of whom had not gone to Arabella’s wedding would 
be present at hers. 

A dozen or fifteen irreproachable people as wedding guests; Lord 
Haverstock—for this Dora herself had intrigued—as best man; with 
Katharine, the two Miss Ducies, and old Grizelda Long, the Phantom, 
as she was more generally called among her friends, as bridesmaids. . . 
But as Grizelda is destined to play a part of greater importance than 
that of bridesmaid in the drama of Steven’s marriage, she must be 
allowed to make her bow with formality on first appearing before the 
footlights. 

Who was Grizelda Long ? Had she a mother—had she a brother ? 
No one knew. She had gone on leading her phantom nomadic 
existence until people had ceased to speculate whether she had human 
relationships or not; had ceased, indeed, to regard her otherwise than 
as a dispensation of Providence, an ultimate fact incapable of solution 
or analysis. A dreaded presence which even a woman like Mrs. Dering 
had not the courage to expunge from her balls and At Homes—it 
was at wedding festivities, above all others, that the face of Grizelda 
Long (like the flower-crowned death’s-head of the Egyptians) was 
certain of being seen. The clerk and pew-opener at St. George's 
knew her well: to the young men from Gunter’s she was familiar as 
one of the plaster-of-paris devices upon their own cakes. If a bride was 
making a good marriage Grizelda must not be left out, because the 
poor dear creature had really been so indefatigable in running about 
to match silks and spur on milliners for the trousseau, and besides, 
would have such malicious things to say unless bought off with a 
bridesmaid’s locket. If a bad one, Grizelda must come because she 
was just one of those amphibious creatures, those human connecting 
links, who are so convenient, as padding, or buffers, to put between 
different strata of guests at a breakfast-table. You might have 
slipped Grizelda in between a bishop and the most scandalously- 
vulgar of the bridegroom’s relations, and by virtue of her apologetic 
mild flatteries to his lordship, her mysterious latent affinities with the 
abominable new cousin—have offended neither. What were Grizelda’s 
means of life? There were people who had been intimate with her 
for a dozen years or more who could not answer that question. It 
was whispered that, somewhere Knightsbridge way, there existed a 
modest establishment, half-lodging, half-boarding house, an establish- 
ment held together by a forlorn old maid or two, and chance Indian 
widows, and of which poor Grizelda was, in fact, the chief. But these 
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were whispers only. No ordinary human creature could for certain 
have discharged these domestic duties and at the same time have 
haunted every ball and wedding and flower-show about town as did 
Grizelda. And many persons held it was but the weird ubiquity, the 
unholy will-o’-the-wisp-like habits of the creature in pervading, or 
appearing to pervade, every house of every one she knew at once, 
which first called the Knightsbridge legend into existence. 

No one could, with an approximation to accuracy, fix the epoch at 
which Grizelda first appeared on the earth. Middle-aged matrons, 
mothers of tall boys and girls, could distinctly remember her flitting 
to and fro, match-maker and match-marrer, by turns, in the love- 
affairs of their youth. Accurate old gentlemen, when closely ques- 
tioned, would not distinctly swear to any given year in which Grizelda 
was not. The young and flippant openly believed her to be a sort of 
unshriven houseless soul, a wandering female Jew who had roamed, 
partnerless, through ball-rooms, an unmated bridesmaid through wed- 
dings, from the beginning of time. Grizelda pursued you throughout 
a whole London season. For three months you could scarcely go to 
a ball without seeing the well-known battered wreath, the well-known 
battered face peering, eager-eyed, through folding-doors and up and 
down staircases after the young men who had promised (not always 
unsolicited) to give her a dance, and when the time came, fled! And 
you went to the Rhine or Paris and found her there— travelling 
with friends,” Grizelda would say; in reality, part-dragonness, part- 
courier, to some young woman, or women, not quite strong-minded 
enough to travel alone, and who found the good Grizelda, whether as 
foil, blind, interpreter, or friend, useful. There was no need to be 
troubled with conversation-guides or polyglot washing-books when 
you had got dear Grizelda of your party. For the purposes of luggage 
or the laundry she could speak any amount of execrable foreign 
tongues ; and then, it was so impossible to offend Grizelda! And she 
was so indefatigable in beating up or making acquaintance for you in 
foreign towns, so good in sleeping up five pair of stairs, or on a sofa, 
or in going to church when every one else was tired, or in fighting 
over the hotel bills, and it would be so easy 1o have done with her 
when you got back to town! This last clause, however, while wishing 
to pay every other tribute to her virtues, I am disposed to dispute 
wholly. When Miss Long had once fastened on a friend she gene- 
rally held to him, and with no wavering grasp. You might ask 
Grizelda to your house and she would come, and malign you meekly 
to every one next day; or you might not ask her, and she would 
malign you more meekly still, and regretting that your acquaintances 
were not quite what she cared to meet. But you could not have done 
with her. People who in the heart of a German forest or on the top 
of Mont Blanc weakly asserted such a thing to be possible would 
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confess afterwards, in sackcloth and ashes, that they had reckoned 
without their guest. Snubbing only brought the Phantom with addi- 
tional humility to your doorstep; cutting was no more fatal to her 
than to an earth-worm: desperate under her persecution, if you laid a 
cruel hand on what in any other human being had been pride or self- 
respect, Grizelda would walk away, as unscathed as the daddy-long- 
legs who, in quiet unconcern, leaves one of his limbs still quivering 
under your finger ! 

Perhaps a little real honest kindness might have exorcised her, as 
holy water is said to exorcise other phantoms; but this poor Grizelda 
never got. People invited her; travelled with her; made every kind 
of use of her; gave her handsome presents; believed “she was good- 
hearted, and made mischief more from desire of bringing herself for- 
ward than out of malice.” But no one liked her. Was this a proof 
of her demerits? If, instead of being lodged in that curiously 
unlovely tenement, Grizelda Long’s thirst for action and dauntless 
courage had been the portion of a fairer woman, might not she— 
when she and time were in their youth—have been loved, and so 
done well? ‘Turned into legitimate channels were not the elements 
of more than common worth in this restless, energetic, sympathy- 
craving nature that now had soured and hardened into what it was 
after long contact with poverty and the world? If the Knightsbridge 
legend had—as I believe it had—truth in it, did that tell no story of 
pathetic under-currents in Grizelda’s life? When the old face at 
which Cornet Lightfoot (invited to the ball through Grizelda’s agency) 
had laughed with his gay little partner of seventeen last night—when 
the old face that had looked so incongruous under its flowers and in 
the gas-light got up in the early grey next morning to see after the 
poor menial duties of the household—that the charwoman had carried 
home no broken meals over-night, that the sardines and new-laid egg 
were ready for the capricious Indian widow, the stay of the house— 
must there not have been something almost heroic in its expression ? 
The world has no time to make suppositions—to give credit for bushel- 
hidden or potential virtues. Grizelda Long was a bitter-tongued old 
maid who had once, centuries ago, managed to get herself into society 
and had miraculously kept her head above water ever since: a crea- 
ture plain to look at, disagreeable to be with, but whom even Mrs. 
Dering was afraid to leave out of her parties—a creature, in fine, 
whom every one shook hands with, and whom no one liked! The 
hard work in the Knightsbridge boarding-house, the courage that 
could bravely wear a silk dress over an empty stomach, the craving to 
be up and doing that, in default of other excitement, would make 
« poor old Grizelda head a band of school-children on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, or collect money from house to house to build a pauper church 
in St. Giles’s. . . . None of these things did the world see or take 
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into account. Even Katharine Fane, of all human creatures the 
aptest to divine whatever real good lay in man or woman, never could 
bring herself to see aught but the unloveliness of Grizelda Long! 

“ Of course every one you wish to have at your wedding shall come, 
Dot,” she said, “even the Phantom; but why not ask her as a guest 
only? All your other bridesmaids will be young, and tolerably good- 
looking, remember. Could anything be more grotesque than to see 
Grizelda Long in white muslin and with natural flowers in her hair, 
walking at the side of little Alice Ducie ?” 

But Dora was obstinate. If Grizelda came at all it must be asa 
bridesmaid. Grizelda would be horribly affronted at finding herself 
ranked with Mrs. Ducie and the other elderly wedding guests; and 
Dora would run no risk of forfeiting her goodwill. Grizelda knew 
numbers of people in London and Paris; knew people all over the 
world ; and the bride-elect, looking forward already to sometimes 
quitting her husband and Ashcot, foresaw that the day might come 
in which even the Phantom could be of use to her. 

That day, alas! came sooner than Dora herself expected. 


Golden September waned. There were bright soft noons, and 
glorious autumn sunsets, and nights with a ring of sharpness in the 
air, and a yellow harvest moon shining above the hazy foreland, and 
showing the low farm-walls of Ashcot, white and distinct, across 
Clithero Bay. Never had days and nights seemed, each as it passed, 
so slow to Katharine; yet never, collectively, had they sped on so 
quick to an undesired end. The evening of the thirtieth came: for 
the last time she stood in her old place on the terrace: for the last 
time thought over the bitter-sweetness of the “day that was dead !” 
Then came a few hours’ broken sleep, a feverish dream of some 
wedding party, in which she could never tell whether Lord Petres 
or Steven was the bridegroom, and where now Dot, now the Phantom, 
now Alice Ducie, but never herself, stood before the altar, veiled, and 
in orange-blossoms ; and then Katharine Fane came back suddenly to 
the truth! found the sun shining, and Dor standing by her bedside, 
and remembered, with a shudder, that.it was Steven’s wedding-day. 

“A beautiful dry day!” cried Dot, as much excited about the 
weather as if she had been going to a flower-show or a garden party. 
“Get up quick, Kate. I find Heath has sent my wreath too big after 
all, and I won’t trust any one but you to alter it.” 

“Dear Dora!” said Katharine, holding out her arms to her cousin, 
“Tm so glad that the sun shines to day.” 

“So am I,” said Dora, with sincerity. “An umbrella and over- 
shoes would spoil the prettiest bride in the world !” 

Millinery, even on her marriage-morning, was the note that ever 
ran through all Dot’s emotions. Honestly, I don’t believe she 
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remembered Steven’s existence, until she saw him waiting for her at 
the altar, so taken up was she in the white satin and wreath, the 
veil and bouquet, and Honiton to which, from her point of view, the 
bridegroom was but an adjunct. And Katharine must do everything 
for her! Dora’s poor narrow heart hated Mrs. Hilliard’s maid, with 
a hatred dating back from the time when'this woman had altered the 
Parisian silk dress for little Kate, and would neither let her nor Mrs. 
Hilliard see her until she was dressed. “ "Tis the last thing you will 
ever do for me, Kate,” she said, as Katharine fastened on her veil and 
flowers. “I should have detested myself if any hands in the house 
but yours had dressed me to-day.” And so difficult to please was Dot, 
so scrupulous about the folds of her veil, the arrangement of the little 
baby curls, the exact height at which her wreath must be placed upon 
her forehead, that Katharine had scarcely had time for more than a 
glance at her own face, white as the dress she wore, in the glass, 
when the Squire knocked at the door, and called ont cheerily that the 
carriages were waiting, and if Dora meant to be married to-day she 
had no time to lose. 

It was not a large wedding after all. Lord Petres had not yet 
returned to England, neither did his sister make her appearance,— 
hence, such people as were left out regretted that those who went 
should have been invited by Miss Fane under false pretences. Mrs. 
Dering, as Dot had foretold, was suffering too severely from one of 
her old headaches to be able to do more than send her best wishes 
and a tea-pot and service, something really useful, to the bride. The 
Squire, Dora, and Katharine went in one carriage, the three brides- 
maids in another; and at the church, for Steven had expressed no 
wish to be additionally married at Shiloh, Lady Haverstock and her 
son, with about a dozen other guests, met them. Not a large but a 
very charming wedding, public opinion said: did a wedding ever take 
place in the world that was not called charming? A lovely bride, a 
handsome bridegroom, young Lord Haverstock as best man, the three 
prettiest girls in Kent as bridesmaids (long practice had taught poor 
Grizelda to bow her face down over her bouquet, and generally keep 
herself quiet and unseen), and no inauspicious tears or emotion of any 
kind to mar the effect of the ceremony. 

When it was over, Steven, who throughout looked like a man in a 
dream, had twice to receive whispered admonitions from the old clerk 
before he collected himself sufficiently to offer his arm to his wife, and 
take her away to the vestry. “Of course,’ said the Clithero people, 
who were looking on from the body of the church, “ Master Lawrence 
was a dissenter, and didn’t know the ways of the gentry and the 
church-people.” And not all the hand-shaking and congratulations 
he went through; when the signing of names was complete seemed 
sufficient to rouse him to a sense of his happiness. Was he really 
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overcome—not master of his own feelings—or only shy, poor fellow, 
and without manner ? the people wondered who had honoured him by 
attending his marriage. When the bride and bridegroom left the 
church the crowd of village-people who were assembled outside gave a 
cheer, but it was not a very hearty one. Steven Lawrence marrying 
a niece of the Squire’s lady was an event so out of all established 
order or precedence as to have upset the whole mental equilibrium of the 
parish: and the cheer rang neither with the hearty respect men 
would have shown had Dora Fane married a gentleman, nor the 
honest frank sympathy they would have felt for Steven had he chosen 
his bride from his own class. He nodded to such of his old friends as 
he saw, all of whom looked hot and uncomfortable under the saluta- 
tion ; then Katharine’s school-children came forward, dressed in white, 
to strew flowers—a custom never seen before in Clithero and set 
down at once as black papistry: and then Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
entered the Squire’s carriage and drove away. 

“Tt went off beautifully, did it not ?” cried Dot, much as if she had 
been speaking of private theatricals or a dinner-party. “But you 
were so absent, Steven ; I am not sure that you saw whether I looked 
well or not.” 

“Indeed, I saw you, my dear,” said Steven, turning to her with a 
curious sort of pity on his face; “I saw you, and thought I had never 
seen you look so pretty before.’ And he took her hand, Dot first 
carefully transferring her bouquet and handkerchief to her lap, and gave 
it a grasp which almost brought the tears into Mrs. Lawrence’s eyes. 

What he answered was strictly true. He had looked at her as she 
walked up the aisle upon the Squire’s arm: the brilliant skin, the 
great dark eyes, the golden baby-locks, all softened and made youthful 
under the bridal veil: and had thought he never saw poor Miss Dora 
look so pretty before. He had likewise wondered at what period of 
his life the vision of that doll-bride could have appeared before his 
eyes already. And in an instant—the wedding-party watching him, 
marvelling to see with what quiet good-breeding the yeoman bride- 
groom awaited his bride—memory had answered the question. Once, 
years ago, in New Orleans, he had gone in with some of his mates to 
see a show of dwarfs. “The real original General Lilliput and his 
family,” said the advertisement: at all events, an assemblage of mature 
human-creatures between three and five feet in height. And of this 
pitiful troupe the principal lady had been dressed as a bride: “The same 
dress,” according to the showman, “that she wore on the occasion of 
her marriage with the illustrious General.” Well, the tiny hands, 
the consequential walk, the floss-silk hair, the too-pink cheeks of this 
poor morsel of humanity all came vividly back before Steven as his 
bride approached the altar: the resemblance heightened when he 
heard Dot’s voice, harsh and disproportioned as had been the small 
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lady’s in the New Orleans show, pronouncing the first necessary 
“T will.” And the grotesque likeness so haunted him throughout the 
ceremony, that even when he was on his knees receiving the rector’s 
blessing, it was by an effort that he brought himself to feel the sacred- 
ness of the place and of what he was about and not smile. During 
these ten minutes, which hung a millstone round his neck for ever— 
which separated him irrevocably from the woman he loved, all he 
remembered was that show in New Orleans! all he felt was the absurd 
outward incongruity between himself and the kneeling baby of thirty 
at his side! Probably if some of the men who have gone to execution 
so staunchly could have recorded their experience when it was over, 
they would have told us it was a little stain upon the axe, an 
accidental irregularity of the cord, which occupied their senses at the last. 

“TI only looked at you once,” said Dot, after a time, finding it 
necessary, if conversation was to be kept up at all, that she should 
start a subject, “and then, Steven, I declare I thought you were 
smiling. But perhaps it was my own agitation—you know I saw 
through my tears.” 

“ Your—your tears ?” answered the bridegroom, absently : a sharp 
turn in the road had brought into sight the carriage immediately 
behind them—the carriage which held Katharine Fane .... and 
after this neither of them spoke again till they reached the Dene. 

“ After all, what can one have to talk about ?” thought Dot, leaning 
back, and resigning herself to visions of her travelling dress: “'The 
situation admits of no’subject of interest. My violet velvet suit—yes, 
Im glad the day is turning chilly ; nothing looks so English as velvet 
under a hot sun—violet toguet, white plume—Great heavens!” for 
the first time to-day the bride’s heart beat quick: “I hope Williams 
has not packed my violet foqguet away! Did I—did I remember to 
tell her I had changed my mind about wearing a bonnet ?” 

The breakfast went off after the manner of all wedding breakfasts. 
The bridesmaids of course ought to have taken their places in due 
form near the bride; but Lord Haverstock, who had charge of Katha- 
rine, got shy and blind at finding himself among so many young 
woman, and led her to the seat where she felt her white cheeks and 
trembling lips must,be surest of notice; exactly opposite, that is to 
say, to Steven and his wife. Mrs. Hilliard—half imagining herself 
a bride again, in her silver-grey dress and delicate white-lace dra- 
peries—sat and shed tears, and murmured about “ Dossy,” and 
glanced with hysterical meaning at Dora, until old Grizelda leant 
across with her smelling-salts and a sympathetic hope that Mrs. 
Hilliard would be able to command her feelings, and only think of 
the beloved bride’s happiness. The Squire, with real agitation, and 
real tears in his eyes, made a very bad speech; the rector, with pro- 
fessional rhetoric, a very good one. Steven, when he was called 
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upon, said a few words, at least up to the average of bridegroom 
speeches. Lord Haverstock went through torture horrible to his 
mother to witness on behalf of the bridesmaids. Finally, Mrs. Hilliard 
looked at the bride, who rose, blushed, fluttered away from the table, 
and half an hour later was standing in the drawing-room (suit, toguet, 
plume, all complete) kissing her dear aunt Arabella, kissing the Miss 
Ducies, kissing Grizelda, kissing and being kissed by everybody amidst 
a multitude of farewells. 

Well—who shall say how it chanced ?—just at this affecting mo- 
ment of leave-taking the bridegroom, coming out of the dining-room, 
ran face to face against the principal bridesmaid, who happened to 
be crossing the hall, on some last errand she had to execute for Dora. 

“ Good-bye,” said Steven, standing still, and looking at her hard. 
** Say good-bye to me here, not before all those people.” 

Katharine raised her eyes to his, and tried to speak, but could not 
get outa word. Her lips twitched: her hand turned cold and clammy, 
as Steven caught and held it in his own. 

“ Good-bye; and the Lord pardon you!” he said, with a suspicion 
nearer to the truth than he had ever known before dimly breaking on 
him. “Katharine!” .. and then a door close beside them opened. 
The hands that, save in friendship, must never meet again, were parted. 
All was over. 

This was their last farewell. Katharine took her leave of Dora 
alone, in Mrs. Hilliard’s morning-room ; and, when the bride and bride- 
groom drove away, Steven looked in vain, among the crowd of people 
who stood at the hall-door to see the happy pair start, for her face. 

The blood ran in his veins with fever-heat as the carriage bore 
them along the quiet autumn-scented lanes towards the railway. He 
forgot “poor Miss Dora ;” forgot that he was her husband; forgot 
everything but the trembling perfect lips, the clay-cold hand of 
Katharine Fane. If he might go back, he thought; hear her say, 
“T love you, Steven ;” feel her arms round his neck, once—and then 
die! he were well off. And, even while he thought this, he found 
himself on the platform at the station, mechanically counting bonnet- 
boxes under his wife’s orders, with the station-master, clerk, porters, 
signalman, all staring at him as though, by marrying the Squire’s 
niece, he had become a sort of natural phenomenon, or curiosity. 
After this came the shriek of the engine: more excitement from Dora 
about bonnet-boxes ; and then they were hurried into a carriage full 
(with a sense of relief he recognised this) of other passengers, and he 
knew that Katharine Fane and his love belonged for ever to the past, 
and that he had started on his wedding tour! 

The tidal train, which would have taken them to Folkestone exactly 
in time to meet the boat, did not stop at the smaller country stations ; 
so they had been obliged to go by the afternoon mail, and when they 
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reached Folkestone, there was still an hour and a half to spare before 
the steamer left. It was six o’clock; the pale October daylight nearly 
gone; and, after leaving their luggage at an hotel, Steven proposed 
that they should saunter out on the beach, to make the time pass. 

“ Ah—yes!” said Dot, not fond of walking at any time, and thinking 
especially at present of the dainty boots, the violet velvet, in which 
her journey to Paris was to be made. “ It—it won't rain, I hope?” 
Then she put her hand, for the first time, under her husband's arm, 
and, somewhat silently, they went away together for their walk. 

There had been rough winds for two or three days before in the 
channel ; and, though it was dead calm now, the tide rolled in with 
heavy breakers on the beach. Nothing can well be mournfuller than 
the neighbourhood of the sea in weather like this ; oppressive silence 
for a minute; then, one prolonged wild sob along the shore; then, 
silence again ;—and a grey sky overhead! an expanse of grey, cold 
water stretching before you, dim and spectre-like, in the twilight! 
When they had walked some distance—miles it seemed to Dora, who 
was tortured by the shingle, and almost running to keep pace with 
Steven’s long stride—‘I—I don’t like the sound of the sea at all,” 
she cried. ‘It looks calm, but I’m certain there is a heavy swell 
somewhere, and nothing makes me so ill as a swell.” Dot entertained 
true French horror of the sea and sea-sickness. “ Now, do you think 
I shall suffer dreadfully, Steven ?” 

Steven had not heard the first part of what she said, and stopped 
short. “Suffer? my dear, you shall never suffer, if I can help it!” 
he said, stooping down over her, and with a new, pitying kindness in his 
tone. Something at this instant ; the pressure of her hand, perhaps ; 
her faltering voice, for she was really tired and out of breath, had, for 
the first time to-day, reminded him that Dora was not merely a puppet 
in the wedding-show, but a poor, helpless, little woman, dependent on 
his affection for the happiness or misery of her future life! And all 
the manliness of his nature was stirred by the thought. She was his 
wife. She, Dora Fane—not Katharine—had had the courage to love 
him before the world; to cast in her lot, for good or for evil, with his. 
“Tf I can shield you, Dora, you shall never know what it is to suffer 
again!” And he caught her: for it was dark, and they had wandered 
far away from houses: and held her almost passionately to his breast. 

“ Oh-—dear Steven!” cried Dora, in « stifled voice. “I know you 
will be everything that is good to me, only——” 

“ Only ?” said poor Steven, still holding her to his side. ‘ Tell me, 
Dora; let there be no secrets between us from the first.” 

“Only my feather,” said Dora, putting her hand up to the velvet 


toquet. ‘ You know, dearest, this is the hat I have got to travel in 
to Paris!” 
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Thackeray on Swift. 


By JAMES HANNAY. 


Ir has always appeared to me peculiarly unfortunate that Thackeray, 
who did so much for the revival of an interest in the Queen Anne 
men, should have been so severe upon the greatest of them all. That 
revival has done some good already, and it is to be hoped that it will do 
still more. A generation has passed away since the great romantic 
and classical controversy ; and we now sce that the degeneracy of the 
one school is just as bad as the degeneracy of the other. Nay, in 
some respects, where the romantic school declines, the result is worse 
than in the case of the classical school; for the dregs of the former 
are apt to be positively offensive, while those of the latter are only 
tasteless and insipid. The poems of Hayley and Shenstone’s elegies 
are mawkish and tedious enough, but they are better than spasmodic 
verses, sensation novels, and the leading articles of penny newspapers. 
The turbulence, the neglect of style, the general literary dissoluteness 
—so to speak—of this epoch, have amply avenged the critics who used 
to be indignant at the contempt expressed half a century ago for 
Pope, Boileau, and Racine. The popularity of the Queen Anne men 
is a sign that the tide has turned; for all their characteristic excel- 
lences are those that the classical school always respected. Their 
admirable commonsense, their sound taste in diction, their wit, neat- 
ness, pungency, grace, are all such qualities as were exhibited by the 
ancients, and have been ever praised by those who think the ancients 
the true models of literature. No doubt there is a deficiency amongst 
them of that high spiritual element—the soul as distinct from the 
mind of literature—which we find in the Caroline, and still more‘in 
the Elizabethan, writers. But, then, neither does that appear in any 
great force in the works of those who have flourished since the reaction 
against the Queen Anne men began. We have lost the best points 
of one school without acquiring those of the other; whereas it ought 
to be the aim of the nineteenth century to combine what is highest 
and most admirable in both. 

Now, that Swift was the first man of that brilliant group which 
Thackeray himself thought the most brilliant the world had ever seen, 
is not a point left for this age to settle. It was settled long ago by 
the suffrages of his own age, speaking through the mouths of all its 
highest persons; and they had the man before them with a fulness 
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which we, seeing after all only a part of his power in his writings, 
may well envy. Such being the case, it becomes a question of great 
moral and historical importance what manner of man he was—good 
or bad—generous or mean—noble or ignoble? Thackeray was pain- 
fully confident on the darker side of the dispute—not in his Lectures 
only, but in his conversation. And it always seemed to me that, 
unlike ordinary men, it was his very generosity that made him un- 
generous to the great Dean. He had been a satirist himself, and by 
no means satisfied with the usage he had met with in the world. But 
he was one of the kindest of human beings, and tlie sunshine of his 
last years not only dissipated all that, but inspired him with a certain 
remorse for the severities of an earlier time, which also took the form 
of a dislike of ad/ the severer and sterner satirists. He professed to hate 
Juvenal. He underrated Churchill. And he came to the task of 
painting Swift prejudiced by Swift’s ferocity, just as to that of painting 
Steele and Goldsmith, prejudiced by their kindliness, helplessness, and 
general weakness. This tendency was not confined to Thackeray. 
There seems to come a change over certain satirists which may be 
compared to that which used to come over the French beauties of the 
old world. They give up satire for tenderness, as these used to give 
up gallantry for devotion. Jeffrey, of the “ Edinburgh Review,” one 
of Swift’s most unscrupulous calumniators, was a comic instance of the 
tendency in question. His youth had been all vitriol—his old age 
was all butter. But we need not bring him into the controversy at 
this time of day. His writings were always overrated ; are now (by 
the admission of Edinburgh Whigs themselves) little read; and will 
soon be forgotten. 

Let us rather open the “ Lectures on the Humourists” of the illus- 
trious and lamented author of “ Vanity Fair,” and go through his 
Swift, seeing whether the Dean really gets the fair play which he 
deserves from a brother genius. “Would we have liked to live 
with him?’—that is the question with which Thackeray commences 
the attack. My answer is, that those who knew him best in his life- 
time did like to live with him. Addison, Pope, Bolingbroke, Prior, 
Gay, Arbuthnot, and countless others, saw as much of him as they 
could. He was, indeed, an eminently social man—an eminently 
friendly man. He hardly ever dined alone when in London; and 
this was not because he was distinguished or amusing only, for we 
find him taking long rambles with his friends, dropping in upon 
them, or receiving them when they dropped in; and their letters 
breathe not kindness only, but affection—tender affection, such as only 
a few inspire outside their family circle. As for women, it was Swift’s 
misfortune that they did not wait for him to court them—they courted 
him. Vanessa, for instance (on whom a word presently), threw her- 
self at his head. His house in Dublin, as that pedantic and ungrateful 
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coxcomb, Lord Orrery, tells us, was “a seraglio of virtuous women.” 
There must have been some loveable as distinct from merely shining 
qualities about such a man. But Thackeray goes on: “If you had 
been his inferior in parts, he would have bullied, scorned, and insulted 
you; if, undeterred by his great reputation, you had met him like a 
man, he would have quailed before you, and not had the pluck to 
reply, and gone home, and, years after, written a foul epigram about 
you...” Where is the evidence for all this? Did he bully Parnell, 
whom he introduced to Bolingbroke, and helped on (as he did scores 
of others) in the world? Did he bully Gay, who loved him like a 
brother ? Did he bully “little Harrison,” to whom he was so good, 
and whose early death he bewails so touchingly? He rebuked for- 
wardness and impudence, no doubt, as all men do, or ought to do; but 
there is no tittle of evidence of his doing more than this. As for his 
“ pluck,” a man who had chid Bolingbroke for sulkiness, while Boling- 
broke was Secretary in the palmy days of the Tory ministry, was not 
likely to be afraid of ordinary opponents. Besides, we know how he 
put down the “booby Bettesworth,” when Bettesworth tried to over- 
awe him; and how, during the dangerous days of the “ Drapier’s 
Letters,” he turned a butler out of the house who, he thought, was 
presuming on his power of betraying him to the authorities. His 
want of “pluck” is as absurd a charge as the charge of “ servility” in 
the next page. 

Swift fought for his party, and followed its leaders; but he exacted 
from them the most thorough respect, and was respected and courted 
by all the great society of his age as perhaps no other man of letters 
ever was in England. A careful perusal of his correspondence with 
people of rank long after the days of his chief importance—the days 
of the Harley and Bolingbroke administration—were over, will satisfy 
any wavering reader on this point. 

Thackeray next goes on to compare Swift to a “highwayman ”— 
to treat him as a merely ambitious man, without principle, and caring 
only for success in the world. At this stage one would have liked a 
little examination of Swift’s political career, and its results; but that 
was not in Thackeray's way. He was stronger in portraiture than 
analysis—only, unfortunately, when the right or wrong of human 
conduct is in question, criticism of what a man’s conduct was, and led 
to, is demanded by common decency. Swift did a very great service 
to England. He helped to bring about the Peace of Utrecht—a peace 
which, with all his Whiggery, Macaulay was forced to approve. He 
relieved the Irish and sustained the English Church. Ambitious! 
Of course he was ambitious, and had a right to be; and the result of 
his ambition was his getting into a position to do his country these 
good offices. From a small preacher one expects commonplaces 
against amb‘tion, but a great humorist ought to have been above them. 
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Is a man’s ambition noble or ignoble ? that is the interesting question. 
Swift’s was noble. He knew he was a great man, and he wished the 
world to treat him as one; but how did he employ his greatness? In 
the very best way in which any man could have employed it—in 
the pacification of Europe; the protection of the institutions of his 
country ; the general discharge of the duties which came to his hand. 
Of what importance is it, if, along with such a use of his talents, he 
had also a wish that his talents should be appreciated and rewarded ? 
Was there ever anybody in this world, except an idiot, without such a 
wish? Did the pure-hearted, lofty-minded Berkeley (who, by the 
way, owed his first rise in life to Swift) refuse the bishopric of Cloyne, 
or Butler the bishopric of Durham, or Locke his commissionership, 
or Addison the secretaryship of state? Why, Addison (who was 
one of Thackeray’s pets) had as steady an eye to his own advance- 
ment throughout life as any man that ever lived, and rose to one of 
the highest posts in the kingdom without having exerted a tithe—a 
twentieth part—of Swilt’s political influence. But he was a con- 
ventional, discreet, easy-going man; so of his “ambition” and his 
“‘taking the road” we hear nothing. Swift in all probability desired 
to be a bishop, and would have made an excellent bishop, as he made 
an excellent dean. And what then? The “Tale of a Tub,’ some 
people will say—nay, Thackeray joins in that objection himself. But 
to have written a satire on the corruptions of Christianity is no proper 
disqualification for preferment in the Christian Church ; and Swift’s 
life and conversation were quite as blameless, his zeal for Christianity 
and the Church quite as strong, as those of the bulk of the prelates 
of his time. Apart from his genius altogether, he stood, in learning 
and in general loftiness of aim, far above the average clergy of that 
age. Swift was a scholar—not a belles-lettres scholar only, skilled in 
Latin poets and French memoirs, but one who had carefully studied 
historians, philosophers, and fathers. He was as great in serious as 
in playful composition, which none will deny who know his “ Senti- 
ments of a Church of England Man” (Scott's “Swift,” 2nd ed. vol. viii. 
pp. 248-280), his “ Letter to a Young Clergyman,” and other pieces 
of the same kind, such as his “ Project for the Advancement of Re- 
ligion” (Scott's “Swift,” vol. viii. pp.78-107). These are masterpieces of 
exposition and reasoning; and if at other times he brought in his 
marvellous humour to assist these qualities, that ought not to have 
detracted from their merit since it added so much to their effect. His 
“ Argument against abolishing Christianity,” for instance, is such a 
specimen of murderous irony as will be vainly sought for in all other 
English satirists. Compared with it, Deloe’s “Short Way with the 
Dissenters” is clumsy; and Pope’s famous “ Guardian” on Philipps’ 
Pastorals, or Chesterfield’s papers in the “ World,” or even Byron's 
“Letter to the Editor of my ‘Grandmother's Review, ” are mere 
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teasing and tickling. Why should such a faculty not have been quite 
legitimately employed in the “ Tale of a Tub” against Popish, Lutheran, 
or Calvinistic absurdities ? Such paltry squeamishness would have 
been unintelligible to the ancients, and would have been despised by 
the grand feudal ages, which thought none the worse of Walter Mapes, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, for writing a jolly drinking song. But during 
the seventeenth century the poison of puritanical cant spread upwards 
from the baser parts of the social body, and infected parts which ought 
to have been ever free from it. 

Having indicated that Swift was a mere bullying adventurer, 
Thackeray goes into a sketch of his life. His portrait of Temple, 
Swift’s early patron, is admirable, for who in our time could paint like 
hin? But though Thackeray had a vein of reflection and a range of 
knowledge quite beyond the reach of the Trollopes, Collinses, &c., 
with whom we have had to content ourselves since his death, he was 
always apt to view things rather as a novelist than as a scholar. 
Nobody would suppose from his picture of Temple, the fine gentleman 
and the literary dilettante, that Temple had written anything so 
valuable as his “ Observations on the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands,” which is a text-book in Holland to this day. Again, it was 
a little shabby in him (must one say it ?) to bring into such prominence 
the verses about Temple which young Swift wrote when in his house- 
hold ; ‘or the “ penitential letter” which he addressed to the somewhat 
cold-hearted and over-punctilious big-wig. In those days there was a 
deference paid to men of rank by inferiors and dependents—even when 
these were, as Swift was, gentlemen by descent*—such as we have 
little experience of now, but such as some people (myself for one) much 
prefer to the loose, irreverent, sham independence of modern times. 
Swift wrote and acted precisely as any other man of genius of the 
same years, and in the same status, would have written and acted under 
the circumstances. This satire, however, against a greater satirist, 
is harmless compared with what follows regarding “the sincerity of 
Swift’s religion.” For once, at this point, Thackeray “condescends,” 
as the Scotch say, on a detail : 

“TI know of few things,” he writes, “more conclusive as to the 
sineerity of Swift’s religion than his advice to poor John Gay to turn 
clergyman, and look out for a seat on the bench. Gay, the author of 
the ‘ Beggay’s Opera ’—Gay, the wildest of the wits about town: it 
was this man that Jonathan Swift advised to take orders—to invest in 
a cassock and bands—just as he advised him to husband his shillings 
and put his thousand pounds out at interest.” 

Who would not suppose from this that the advice in question sprang 
from a grave theory of the Dean’s as to his friend’s best chance of 


* A fact which Swift never forgot for an hour, and which contributed to form and 
to prove the sincerity of his political creed. 
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getting on in the world? But we have more than a dozen letters of 
Swift’s to Gay, and the only passage corroborating Thackeray's 
view comes in at the fag end of one of them, obviously as a joke, and 
as a side sarcasm at the Irish bishops. It is a letter written from 
Dublin in January, 1722-3, full of satirical hits, and easy though acrid 
fun; and after expressing a wish that Gay would come and settle in 
Ireland, Swift concludes : 

“Take care of your health and money; be less modest and more 
active; or else turn parson, and get a bishopric here. Would to God 
they would send us as good ones from your side!” (Scott’s “ Swift,” 
2nd ed. vol. xvi. pp. 400-1). 

The great writers of that day lived in an element of comedy and 
jolly raillery, as everybody really intimate with their correspondence 
knows. And this suggestion, about which Thackeray makes such a 
solemn pother, is only a characteristic sample of their fun. The Dean 
wanted his friend to live where he could see him, so he tells him to 
turn parson and get an Irish bishopric, having a gird meanwhile 
(more suo) at the Irish bishops already existing. To suppose Swift in 
earnest is to suppose that he thought Gay (who never got anything, in 
an age when almost everybody got something) capable of obtaining a 
preferment which he, with his mighty powers and reputation, had 
never been able to obtain for himself. And it supposes, also, that he 
was in earnest when he advised him, in the preceding clause of the 
sentence, to be “less modest.” 

What makes it more extraordinary that Thackeray should have im- 
peached the Dean’s religious sincerity, is that he had a favourite theory 
that hypocrisy in religion was something too awful to charge anybody 
with. I have heard him maintain this doctrine, when he must have 
forgotten what he had said of Swift in the lecture before us. The 
charge, however, rests on mere conjecture. Nobody can know what 
Swift believed in his heart of hearts. Locke was as hard-headed a 
man as Swift, and he believed. Fielding was nearly as great a 
humorist, and he believed. What prima facie presumption is there 
that Swift may not have believed likewise? Since he chose to enter 
the Church, and to profess belief, the onus of proof that he was a 
hypocrite lies on those who dare to bring that awful imputation. And 
it must be proof—not guess-work, not inference from general facts, 
and facts which may be interpreted in more ways than one. But 
proofs Thackeray had not to bring—only such vague speculations as 
the following: “He says of his sermons that he preached pamphlets ; 
they have scarce a Christian characteristic; they might be preached 
from the steps of a synagogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the box of a 
coffee-house almost: there is little or no cant—he is too great and 
proud for that ; and, in so far as the badness of his sermons goes, he is 
honest. But having put that cassock on, it poisoned him; he was 
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strangled in his bands.” As far as the first statement about the 
sermons is true—for it is exaggerated—it is true of whole libraries of 
the sermons of the eighteenth century, when, as all reading men are 
aware, sermons were constanily mere moral essays; even in Scotland, 
where daily fanaticism has always been as much in demand as daily 
bread. Burns hasa famous passage on one of these ‘‘ moral” preachers. 
So Swift's conformity to a growing custom of his time establishes 
nothing as to his faith one way or the other; while the “badness” 
of his sermons is an absurdity, that on the Trinity being considered 
excellent by good judges, and that on Sleeping in Church (Scott’s 
“ Swit,” vol. viii. pp. 17-27) being at least as readable as the best of Thac- 
keray’s own “ Roundabout Papers.” A still more extraordinary error 
of Thackeray’s, however, follows immediately on this unfounded charge 
against his spiritual honesty. Thackeray, a humorist himself—the 
best humorist, as distinct from a caricaturist, of his age—absolutely 
brings forward the Dean’s “ Modest proposal for preventing the 
children of poor people in Ireland from being a burden to their 
parents or country” as an illustration of his want of feeling and 
“rage against children.” If a dull humbug, if a puzzle-headed 
scribbler, a twaddling essayist, and ex-bagman, had made such a mistake, 
nobody would have been surprised. On the very face of it, the essay 
is a satire upon the misgovernment which had filled Ireland with 
beggars, and no more proves that Swift hated children than Lamb’s 
toast to the memory of King Herod proves the same thing of him. 
The only conclusion is that Thackeray was under the baneful spe!l of 
a prejudice against Swift, and could not see straight when the Dean 
was to be looked at. Yet—as I once took the liberty of telling hin— 
he and the Dean of St. Patrick’s had a great deal in common, and 
resembled each other in certain important points more than we should 
find many humorists do if we viewed them in couples. They had 
both a certain austerity, gravity, and religiousness au fond which 
made their comedy more piquant—just as the grapes you gather 
during a ride in a Syrian lane * seem more sweet because you pull 
them out of hedges full of the prickly pear. They both, on account 
of this, passed for cynics among dunces, who did not penetrate to their 
interior and essential tenderness. And they both, as writers, were 
singularly simple in their most effective passages, and combined a 
great nicety and delicacy of humour with the power of producing very 
broad and roystering humour when they pleased. 

On the Stella and Vanessa question Thackeray is somewhat fairer 
than in treating other aspects of Swift’s life. He contradicts himself, 
no doubt, by talking of his “cold heart” and “bad heart,” while 
obliged to admit that his letters to Stella are “more manly, more 


* Tam thinking of the lanes near Beyrout. 
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tender, more exquisitely touching” than any “sentimental reading” 
in the world. But he sees that the “ brightest part of Swift’s story” 
is “his love for Hester Johnson ;” that “to have had so much love 
he must have given some;” and so forth. However, Thackeray was 
under great difficulties in this part of the performance. It is an 
arduous task at any time—it is an impossible task in addressing an 
audience of both sexes—to touch on the only rational explanation 
which can be given of the mysterious reserve with which Swift shrank 
from the dades, the tuévaros, the Oarapos.* That he even went 
through the form of marriage with Stella is open to doubt; that it 
was only a form if he did is certain; but in either case pity rather 
than hate is the feeling which his position must inspire in every 
generous mind. Stella lost only what it was not in his power to 
give; all the rest—his tenderest friendship, his affectionate homage, 
the regard of his society, the place of honour at his table—were hers ; 
and Thackeray well asks in speaking of “ her hard fate,” ‘‘ Would she 
have changed it?” Why, then, all this lamentation and objurgation, 
as if thousands of women did not go down to their graves, each of 
whom might bewail herself like Antigone as being— 


v 3 , ~ , 
&Aextpov, dvuuevaov, ofte ToD yauou 
bépos Aaxodoay otre maidelou Tpopijs. 


That the Vanessa episode caused Stella uneasiness is too clear; but 
let us be a little accurate in apportioning to the Dean his precise 
amount of blame in that matter. When he began his acquaintance 
with his neighbours the Vanhomrighs in Bury Street, he could not 
possibly foresee that the eldest daughter would make a dead set at a 
man who was more than twice her age, and with regard to whom she 
had abundant opportunities of knowing that one beautiful and gifted 


woman had already gone over to Ireland for the purpose of living near 
him and seeing him often: 


“Vanessa, not in years a score, 
Dreams of a gown of forty-four ; 
Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almost blind.” + 


Tt was some time before Swift saw the state of her feelings, and 
knew that she loved him for more than the wit and other social 


* See it handled with admirable delicacy by Sir Walter (Scott's “ Swift,” vol. i. p. 241, 
et seq.). Sir Waltcr has written better—more wisely, kindly, intelligently—on Swift 
than any man, Dr. Johnson by no means excepted, from Lord Orrery to Dr. Wilde. 
Anybody who pretends to write a new Life of the Dean must have new facts, or his 
work will be superfluous. 

+ ‘“‘Cadenus and Vanessa” (Scott’s “Swift,” vol. xiv. p. 487). 
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qualities which made so many women fond of him. He did not seek 
her attachment : ; 
“ His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 
That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book, 


Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest boy.” 


Undoubtedly, when he discovered that it was by no means a 
paternal relation that the young lady contemplated, he ought to have 
avoided her society once and for all. But she was not the kind of 
woman to be so easily shaken off. So, when Swift had the weakness 
to shrink from that process, and to offer her his “friendship” (for 
there is no sign of his ever having deceived her by holding out any 
prospects of matrimony), she still went on making violent love to him, 
and settled in Ireland to be in his neighbourhood as Stella had done. 
The unlucky Dean “ temporized” as long as he could in his difficult 
position—not because he was hard-hearted, but because he was too 
good-hearted to throw overboard a woman that had a passion for him. 
We all know the end: Vanessa died—her death accelerated by the 
disappointed feeling which she had nourished at all risks.* And this 
“ hard-hearted” man, smitten with anguish, hid himself in the south 
of Ireland for two months. The great, lonely, unhappy soul! He 
had keener feelings and more profoundly poetic depths in his nature 
than any genius of his age—than all but the highest men of the more 
poetic ages before. It may be that in the meads of asphodel and 
the amaranthine bowers, Swift and Thackeray have met and loved, and 
smiled with a tender pity at the errors which make us ignorant of 
each other in this world of darkness and sorrow. 


* Bishop Berkeley, one of her legatees and executors, naturally knew her whole 
story; but it does not seem to have altered his feelings towards Swift, of whom he 
speaks affectionately long afterwards as “the poor dead Dean.” 
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On the San 3es¢ Road. 


“‘ Few Persons who can avoid the necessity visit Costa Rica. Perhaps 
they are wise in this. Nevertheless it is a great misfortune for that 
country. 

“It is a misfortune because the rarity of strangers tends to confirm 
an idea deeply implanted in the Costa Rican mind, but considered by 
me to be erroneous, that their folks are the sole inhabitants of this 
earth, excepting such small wretches as drag out existence on the soil 
of the neighbouring republics. 

“Society in Costa Rica pretends to enormous culture and vast 
liberty of thought. With an air of patronising encouragement it 
asks the amazed stranger whether he live on the London or Paris 
bank of the New York river. Nay, when very drunk indeed, society 
will quaver out sentiments of reckless infidelity in matters of reli- 
gion, and, shuddering at its own sinful duplicity, will declare that 
some heretics may even be called Christians as a matter of politeness. 
For my own part I prefer the unaffected ignorance and the honest 
fanaticism of Nicaragua. 

“ Only two points can I see of good in this pretentious little state: 
their coffee and their road. For the rest the peons are churlish, and 
the rich are—what did Mr. Thackeray call that class of persons which 
he particularly disliked ? 

“There is but one amusement in Costa Rica—gambling. You may 
gamble with dice, with cards, with fruit-stones, or with fighting-cocks. 
You must gamble somehow, or what on earth can be done with the 
money ?—unless you should choose to get drunk. For this amuse- 
ment government retains the monopoly, but it retails cheap. Conse- 
quently the population is about equally divided in its choice, and very 
many combine the two pleasures.” 

Laughingly I read these passages from a letter in trotting along the 
road alluded to. It is indeed a creditable work in that thriftless 
region; a work without a rival, without an imitation between the 
frontier line of Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama. At the same 
time a highway board in England would certainly be indicted for 
neglect of duty if it left any country road in such a state. Macadam- 
ising is, of course, an unknown art in that quarter of the globe, but 
the merest common sense would suggest the advantage of removing 
roots eighteen inches high, of filling holes a foot deep, and of cutting 
down some of the trees which block the middle passage. Yet let us 
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be just. If indeed it be found impossible to construct a road broader 
than twice the width of a bullock-cart, it is of course desirable to have 
some sort of barrier in the midst to prevent oxen from straying to 
their wrong side. But it might ke urged again that the thorniest 
species of American bamboo is not altogether the best material for a 
hedgerow into which one is driven each instant by passing vehicles ; 
when we use bamboo in China and the East there is always a ditch 
intervening. 

But such is the Pacific road, and I repeat that nothing like it exists 
between Chiapas and Panama. It is neither a torrent, nor a preci- 
pice, nor a mudhole, nor the ridge of a stone wall, which are the usual 
routes in Central America. It is broad and smooth, except for roots ; 
two feet deep lies the dust, it is true, but that was of small weight 
with us after our weary tramp backwards and forwards from one gold- 
field to another. So we trotted along merrily towards Esparsa, under 
the shadow of vast trees hung with lianas, between hedges of lacelike 
bamboo. Being much better mounted than my companions, I threaded 
the crowd of bullock-carts, horsemen, and shouting children, at a pace 
they could not support, and towards sundown, when the “ peons ” were 
unyoking their oxen in long camps by the roadside, I found myself 
quite alone. I had a long steep hill to climb before reaching Esparsa. 
The short twilight of the tropics settled down upon the hills; then 
soft mists began to rise, and the creatures of darkness to appear. 
Flat and large-winged and noiseless, like enormous butterflies, the 
night-hawks floated along the path, alighting in front of me. Weirdly 
and ghostlike they took wing again when about to be trampled, 
causing my mule to start backwards with a frightened snort. The 
great goatsuckers cackled hoarsely overhead as they circled round. 
Here or there a lonely firefly glinted among the boughs, flashing and 
waning ; a gentle wind from the near Pacific sighed along the hills; 
all was still and dark and lonely upon the road, save in the sheltered 
hollows, where fires gleamed among the black trees, and long lines of 
coffee-carts were drawn up beside. It was startling to come suddenly 
from the darkness and silence into one of these camps, where all was 
bright and noisy and active. The women were singing or cooking, 
the men drinking or feeding their oxen, or mending harness. Through 
them all I trotted on up the long hillside. 

Crowning the summit was a small house, or rather shanty, such as 
line the whole road from Punt Arenas to San José; a public house 
where the luxurious traveller can order Bass or Allsopp—it depends on 
circumstances whether he get it or no—and the thirsty “peon” can 
imbibe just so much as he may please of the government monopoly at 
the price of a dime a drink! That’s cheaper than vitriol, you know. 

I was hesitating whether to wait here, or to press on to Esparsa. 
The shed was full of brawny Costa Ricans, white-skinned and thick- 
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bearded, and the false tones of their voice and laughter showed that 
the government had profited considerably already. In a hollow by 
the roadside stood the loaded carts, with fires already lighted between 
them, and the stately oxen munched their sugar-cane behind. While 
I hesitated, a wild American oath rang out above the confusion, the 
““peons” were scattered from the doorway, and a tall fellow, in 
coloured shirt and high boots, ran up to me. 

“You come ‘long in here, mister! We've been alookin’ for a 
Christian to drink with this two hours. Now don’t you think to say 
no! Them noes don’t smell nice. If you was the President himself, 
you should stop an’ take a drink !” 

T looked at the speaker as closely as the red firelight would permit. 
He was very tall and broad-shouldered, upright, bearded, and lithe- 
looking. His face, hairless on the cheeks, was sallow and dry, mouth 
firm, and his dark eyes sparkled with reckless spirit. It was a type 
such as is never seen in Europe, but commonly enough in Texas and 
Missouri—the type of a wild Bohemian, to whom life, his own or 
another’s, is of no more value than a charge of powder. I recognised 
him at once. 

“ Now, Jem,” I answered, “ it’s no good! I’ve spent all my plunder, 
and I’m now going to crack ‘huacas’ on the Chiriqui. You can’t 
get a cent out of my belt, and that being so, I'll drink with you as 
long as youll keep it going. Who's your mate?” I added, dis- 
mounting. 

“Great thunder! Why it’s J ! What, in the eternal world, 
has brought you to huaca-cracking? When I left La Vergen, they 
said you was sweating bullion on the Mico.” 

“Did they?’ I answered. “Then they took advantage of your 
trustful disposition, Jem. If I may give a hint to a Texan boy, I'd 
recommend you to handle these Costa Rican peons a little more 
gently, or you'll lose your beauty pretty soon. They’re not Nicara- 
guans, you know.” 

“Aren’t they? They're cusses just about as mean then. I shall 
treat em much as I dam please, I guess. How goes the game, boy ?” 

“ Dropping on every card, by thunder!” growled his mate. 

The shanty was crammed. Four thin candles, with long wicks, lit 
up as great a variety of savage faces as ever I saw in the worst “ faro- 
hell” of California. From the dark half-breed, and insolent-looking 
Mulatto, to the yellow-haired Spaniard of blood unmixed, every 
variety of colour was represented in the crowd of gamblers. The 
“ gandin ” was there, uncomfortably grand in a chimney-pot hat, and 
coat of broadcloth ; the trader, in fringed Guatemalan jacket; the 
stalwart “peon,” with broad Panama hat, and lcose drawers rolled 
above the knee. All passers-by had been magnetically drawn into 
that little shed, and some, I found, had passed the day there. Such 
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wretched furniture as the place could boast had been carried away, 
except one table and one stool. The padrone and his wife sat cross- 
legged on the counter, keeping within their reach the square bottles 
of “Ginevra,” and the long-necked flasks of “aguardiente.” Beside 
them dozed a boy, wearied out with long attendance and exposure to 
the sun through the open front. The air was thick and hazy with 
smoke and liquor fumes, which rolled out mto the black night in 
volumes. Floor there was none, but the ground was strewn with 
empty bottles and fragments of cigars. The heat was terrible. But 
all faces were drawn and fixed and feverish ; the curses rolled up to 
heaven in an unbroken stream. Como no? These Costa Ricans 
were enjoying the national game in a national manner. 

At the table, to which Jem rudely crushed his way, an old man sat, 
supported on either side by a ruffianly fellow armed with machete and 
knife—as, indeed, were five sixths of the company. Upon the board 
lay four cards, surrounded by little piles of gold and silver. He was 
not ill-looking, that old man, though the big spectacles, cased in 
tortoiseshell, did not well set off his eyes; slow-moving and silent was 
he, like most gamblers of profession. He glanced up sharply as Jem 
pushed forward, and his eyes fixed themselves upon me curiously, but 
he recognised in an instant the digger down on his luck, and, bowing 
slightly, bent over the cards again. The bank was in a golden vein ; 
when stakes were high the old man always turned a winning card; 
when low, he lost. From the passionate cries on every side, I found 
that the play had been so running all day; many of the peons were 
utterly broken, but not the less did they continue to take interest in 
the game. Jem Whately and his friend, who were also “ sportsmen,” 
or professional gamblers, had lost heavily, and a savage look was 
gathering in the face of either. “Look at those Yankee mules,” 
whispered a Costa Rican beside me; “there will be mischief soon, and 
murder likely enough. Let us get out!” I knew that course was 
wisest, and yet I stayed, held by that fascination of coming danger 
which had ever been powerful to me. And the mad oaths rang out 
more savagely in the soddened air; the threatening glare in the 
sportsmen’s eyes grew more eager ; and still the bottles of aguardiente 
were passed round at the banker’s expense. 

A little wizened man, who had lost very heavily, attracted my eye 
by his peering, excited movements. Placing three ounces of gold 
upon the table, he leaned forward with intense eagerness to mark the 
turning of the cards. ‘Do you watch the hatch of your chickens as 
close, senor ?” asked one of the grim guardians of the bank, with an 
unpleasant smile. The old man calmly turned the card, and the 
three ounces were lost. A ghastly sort of chuckle escaped the 
dwarf’s lips. Then his feverish eyes peered round the table. They 
rested upon me for a moment, then upon Whately and his mate. 
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The little mis-shapen wretch began edging through the crowd 
towards us. 

“That's the last cent we own in this world,” muttered Jem to 
himself. ‘‘Great thunder! What a run of luck! Seems to have 
struck ‘considerable ile’ to-night, that old cuss! We must take to 
‘huaca cracking’ with J—— here, Sim! that will be our game for 
the next month or so. I'd like to have a ‘muss’ for the dollars 
before we go, an’ I'd not be dang’rously surprised if that little event 
was to come off right slick quick time. Eh? What?” The last 
words were addressed savagely to the wizened little man, who could 
scarce reach Jem’s elbow. 

Barely ten words were exchanged. Quick as thought the Texan 
stretched his long arm over the table, and seized the cards in the 
banker's hand. There was a roar and a swift surge in the crowd. 
Like lightning the old man drew a pistol and fired; but Jem’s mate 
dashed the table against his body, and the ball struck a priest standing 
beside. The candles were stamped out in an instant, and a rush for 
the door ensued. There was a fierce clash of steel as every man drew 
his machete against an unknown foe. Three pistol-shots were fired 
almost simultaneously, and by the flashes I could mark the course of 
the fight. ‘Two bodies were already on the ground; the banker was 
powerless in Jem’s arms, while his protectors were at bay before the 
other Yankee, who stood, revolver in hand, protecting his friend. 
High over the din of clanging steel and shouts and frightened cries 
the Texan’s voice rang out shrill : 

“Clar the door there—cl’ar the door! The cards are waxed ! 
Let me out with him into the open! By the etarnal! I’ll crush his 
ribs in if you don’t cl’ar away !” 

‘The whole row did not occupy ten seconds. I vaulted over the 
counter behind me, and alighted in the road with a crash of bottles 
swept off. Though determined to protect my acquaintances, I could 
do them no service in the shanty, where they were quite capable of 
defending themselves ; but with pistol cocked I awaited their appear- 
ance in the open. There, I knew, would be the real fight. Another 
shot—a yell of pain, and they dashed through the door. 

«“J—!J—! Where are yer? Sim’s downon the lintel! Thunder 
of heaven! Range off, you yellow cusses !” 

Sim staggered up, streaming with blood, from a terrific cut in his 
shoulder. We stood together in the middle of the road, the centre of 
a circle of savage faces and flashing machetes. Not all were hostile, 
for the dwarf had never ceased to yell that the cards were waxed; and 
as nearly all had lost to the bank, there were very few who were 
sorry for this chance of regaining their cash. But the banker had a 
meuns of arousing the peons to his help. 

“ A thousand dollars to the man who frees me!” he panted. 
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The words ended in a shriek, for the Texan crushed him like a 
bear. He dropped from those terrible arms, and lay moaning on the 
ground. Jem snatched the cards from his pocket, and beckoning to 
the respectable men of the crowd, who stood together at a distance — 
“Come ye here and look!” he shouted; “the faces are waxed all over. 
See! I can stick two together, an’ turn up what I please.” 

- “Eg verdad !” assented the lookers-on. ‘Don Juan has cheated.” 

‘* Give us back our money !” was now the yell, and a dozen peons 
dashed at the banker. 

“No, yer don’t!” cried Jem, standing across his body. “I guess 
we'll fix this matter more reasonable fair than that. Don Gregorio, 
you and J here shall count his money first, an’ then we'll divide.” 

But things were not to be so easily arranged. One of the bank 
bullies pushed through the ring, followed by half a dozen peons, the 
poorest and most dangerous-looking of the crowd. Prefacing his 
declaration with a string of oaths, he shouted : 

“ Those are not Don Juan’s cards—they are your own, you Yankee 
mule! Don Juan Zumbado is known as a sportsman over all Costa 
Rica, and never a word was said against his honour. He is a Rico 
and a member of Congress and he can pay those who help him, and 
avenge himself on those who do him injury. Amigos! will you let 
these filibusters murder two of your countrymen in your very sight? 
Don Juan, who is the spirit of honour, has offered a thousand dollars 
a piece to all who help him—come on then! Death to the filibusters !” 
But the muzzles of our pistols deterred the shouting crew, which was 
evidently convinced by the bully’s eloquence. 

“We must end this,” said Jem to me; “Sim’s bleeding to death 
from that cut in his shoulder. I have a notion we can fix the matter 
up neat enough if that yeller-head has the pluck of a coyote. "Iwas 
me as began the muss, an’ I guess it’s me as should put it through. 
Look hyar, hombres,” he called to the crowd in Spanish, “ this 
caballero an’ I don’t spice in our notions—what then? I’ve allurs 
heerd that the men of Costa Rica was notably distinguished by a love 
of fair play, an’ a nice regard for manly virtoo. The caballero has a 
machete an’a thundering big one; give me another, a fair field, an’ 
we'll settle our diff’rences so quick as you shan’t see !” 

This proposition, quite usual in Spanish America, was received with 
a cheer.- Half a dozen weapons were instantly offered, and in a 
minute the champions stood opposite to one another, armed with the 
heavy guardless sword called a “machete.” Delivering Sim to the care 
of the padrone and his wife, I took my station in the ring formed 
round the combatants. 

Jem stood square and firm, holding the weapon from his body in a 
hanging guard. The Costa Rican took the cramped attitude chosen 
by his countrymen in such a case, the machete along his thigh, and 
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his left arm wrapped in a cloak. Full five minutes they moved 
warily about the ring without striking a blow; then, quick as a pistol 
flash, the guarded left arm was thrust on the point of Jem’s machete, 
and a furious lunge from the hip almost pierced his body. But the 
Texan was too quick. ‘Too many times had he seen a countryman so 
entrapped by the wily swordsmen of the South. He expected this 
play when taking the guard. Drawing his machete back by a bend 
of the elbow, he swept it round in a parry delivered with all his 
force. The Costa Rican stumbled forward, thrown off his balance by 
the weight of the blow—Jem’s sword swung through the air and cut 
deep into his neck and throat. 

He dropped his machete and fell upon one knee; then, like a 
jaguar he sprang up, and, heedless of a thrust that pierced his chest, 
buried a knife in Jem’s body. This weapon the villain had concealed 
in the folds of his mantle. The champions fell together. 


We dug a hole beside the road and there we buried poor Jem 
Whately, as Christian sepulture is denied the heretic in that en- 
lightened country. We bound up his mate’s wound, and made what 
arrangement was possible with the padrone, and then we trotted on to 
supper at Esparsa. 

“They say the bank had won about twenty-five ounces,” observed 
Paisley, over his evening pipe. “Three men were killed stone dead, 
and three dangerously or mortally wounded. That gives rather more 
than twenty pounds a piece for a life, and ten pounds for a bad hurt. 
That’s about the market price, I suppose.” 

“Tt’s not a bad price as things go here,” I said; ‘the worst of 
it is, no one was paid. The gay old banker wriggled himself off 
while the fight was progressing. Poor Jem! I never much took to 
‘ sportsmen,’ but it’s a wretched end to die in a rowdy fight and be 
buried in a ditch.” 


I never heard that Jem Whately had a more sympathetic epitaph. 
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Cuartrer XIV. 


Av the conclusion of my last chapter, I had just stepped from the 
deck of the Agincourt upon Burmese ground. By the time I did so, 
my husband had found a house which he thought suitable for us, and 
only waited for my approval to purchase it. 

‘There is a custom prevalent in Rangoon, with respect to obtaining 
a roof to shelter you, which is, I fancy, almost peculiar to itself, and 
consequent upon the continual change of regiments. You cannot 
hire a house, either by the month or year; you must buy it outright, 
or go houseless. The one which had been recommended to us was 
inhabited, at the time of our landing, by three bachelors, to whom it 
had been lent by a friend, as they soon expected to leave Rangoon for 
Bengal. 

It was hard to have to turn them out, like “ dissolute orphlings,” 
upon the world, but still more hard to become so ourselves ; so charity 
commenced at iome—and on our deciding to purchase the house from 
over their heads, the gentlemen had to clear out within half an hour 
of the fiat. I found upon taking possession, that they must have 
gone in a terrible hurry, for they had left several of their articles of 
property behind them, and, amongst other things, a packet of sugar- 
plums. I sent their valuables after them ; but I confiscated the sugar- 
plums. Meeting one of them quite accidentally, after my return to 
England, I reminded him of the ungracious manner in which we had 
turned lim out of house and home, and asked him if he had ever 
missed the confiscated articles. 

He remembered them immediately, and maintained that he had 
mourned their loss at the time bitterly. They were English lollipops, 
he affirmed; le had paid double their value for them at the “ Europe” 
shop, and had thought it most treacherous of me to retain them. I 
offered to make him an ample, though tardy, restitution in the shape 
of a packet of “ bull’s-eyes ;” but he declared that all the treasures of 
Fortnum and Mason’s shop laid at his feet, could not compensate him 
for what he had felt at the time of his loss, 

I represented to him that they were only lemon lozenges after all, 
and that the effect of the climate had been to render them moist, if 
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not sticky ; but no arguments of mine could persuade him to abandon 
the notion that he had been cruelly wronged. 

“ And ‘Europe’ sugar plums too!” he would say reproachfully ; 
“ how could you have had the heart to do it?” 

I cannot say that the first sight of the house which we had so forcibly 
entered, struck me as palatial. There are only two sorts of houses 
built in Rangoon, those of teakwood, and those of bamboo, Ours 
was a species of hybrid—that is to say, it had been originally all 
bamboo, but some one had added to it outer walls of wood. The 
thatched roof was built so sloping to carry off the rain, and the 
verandahs which surrounded the house were so wide, that the im- 
pression it gave you was, that some one had hit the top of the roof 
and bonneted the mansion—it looked all thatch. On a closer 
inspection, however, it proved to be raised on stout piles, some six feet 
from the ground. It possessed the wide verandah aforesaid, which was 
reached by a species of ladder ; with three large rooms in front, and three 
small ditto behind. The inner walls were formed of plaited bamboo, 
covered with a preparation of cow’s dung, and then plastered, and 
there were no ceilings to the rooms, but broad rafters crossed and re- 
crossed the inside of the barn-like roof, along which rats were play- 
fully coursing after each other, threatening at every moment, in my 
inexperienced eyes, to fall down upon our devoted heads. 

Having landed all our worldly goods and established ourselves 
in our new quarters, we sat down to such dinner as our servants 
could, amid so much confusion, provide us. In the middle of it 
there came a shower of rain, which descending on the thatch soon 
made an entrance for itself, and came pattering down upon our heads. 
We moved the table to another part of the room, but had not been 
settled there long before the same result was obtained. After another 
ineffectual effort to keep dry, we hoisted our umbrellas and finished 
our meal in what comfort we might. 

Mentioning the occurrence to some of our newly-made friends 
afterwards, they smiled at our thinking it singular that the roof - 
should not be waterproof. 

“You forget that this is the dry season,” they said; “when the 
rains well set in, the leaves of which the thatch is composed will get 
thoroughly soaked and swell, and then they will be as water-tight 
as possible.” 

The truth of this assertion we afterwards proved for ourselves, but 
in the meanwhile we wore out our umbrellas. 

I never shall forget our first night in the new house. The only 
thing that day that we had been enabled to do with any comfort was 
to retire to bed, for we had brought our beds with us. But my baby 
slept by my side in a large flat basket which had been provided for 
her accommodation on board ship, and in the middle of the night I 
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was aroused by her screams. Hastily procuring a light, I found the 
poor little creature covered with ants which, attracted probably by 
the remains of some food on her baby-clothes, had swarmed over her 
and irritated her beyond telling ; and although as soon as the baby 
was undressed the unwelcome intruders were dispersed, they had 
bitten her so frightfully that there was no more sleep for us or her 
that night. The first thing we consulted about in the morning was 
having our sitting-room hung with cloth. We had not been used to 
see rats “skying” above our heads, and the very idea of their over- 
reaching themselves made us nervous. So that in a very short time 
we had some twenty or thirty Burmese coolies busily employed in 
stretching unbleached linen tightly across the top and sides of the 
sitting-room, which, when fixed, they covered with a coating of 
“ chunam” (a species of whitewash), and made look really very nice. 
But we had forgotten, with reference to our friends, the rats, that 
“out of sight” is not always “out of mind.” We had fondly 
thought by shutting them out of view to have secured a remedy for 
the worst evil connected with them. But the cloth had not been 
stretched many hours before they lost all the fear with which the 
proximity of the coolies had transiently inspired them, and de- 
scending from their rafters to try its strength, found it such an 
excellent racecourse, that they were rushing and gambolling up and 
down it, night and day, squeaking like the sharpest of files, and 
otherwise rendering themselves very unpleasant. What was to be 
done? We consulted our head-servant, and he recommended our 
permitting him to climb up and place saucers of arsenic and rice in 
the roof, and deep bowls of water in the room below; by this means, 
he said, the vermin having eaten the rice, would be seized with so 
unquenchable a thirst that they would smell water any distance off, 
and descending to drink at that in the ground-floor, must inevitably 
tumble in, and be drowned. We thought the plan excellent, and gave 
the man curte-blanche to act as he thought fit. But either his zeal 
was too great and the arsenic too strong, or the rats were more 
greedy and less thirsty than was anticipated; anyhow, although the 
poison had been carefully conveyed to their haunts between the 
cloth and the roof, no rats were found in the bowls of water in the 
sitting-room below. A day or two afterwards, however, the month 
being March and the weather hot, we perceived a slight smell in the 
sitting-room of which at first we thought little. A few hours later it 
was rather strong; by the next morning more than rather ; and, to 
cut a long matter short, it soon became so unbearable that we were 
compelled to vacate the room altogether, and take our meals in the 
verandah. 

Back came the coolies; down came all our cherished cloth, and 
the carcases of seventeen rats, in different stages of decomposition 
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(which had swallowed so much arsenic that they had had no 
time to seek the water before they died), left us no room for wonder- 
ment as to the cause of our annoyance. 

We buried our dead, paid for the re-hanging of our drawing-room 
paper and our experience ; and when the children of the defunct rats, 
even to the third and fourth generation, having forgotten the untimely 
fate of their progenitors and grown bold from the fact, once more 
playfully chased each other up and down our cloth ceiling, squeaking 
as of old, we contented ourselves with an upward glance and a sigh, 
and a total silence on the subject of their misdeeds. They might do 
just as they chose ; we never meddled with the rats again, the remedy 
being so much worse than the disease. Having lined our sitting-room, 
however, we began next to contemplate its decoration. 

We had brought several pictures with us from Madras; but when 
we sought to hang them, a difficulty arose from the fact of our walls 
being manufactured of bamboos, first split, and then interwoven like 
basket-work, which, although very suitable through which to maintain 
a conversation, were not quite so convenient for driving nails with any 
hope of their obtaining a purchase. But a happy device struck our 
minds for overcoming the obstacle; the picture frames were attached 
to coloured cords, and the bamboo walls were very capable of being 
drilled, so we made little holes in the basket work, thrust the picture 
cords through, and tied knots in them on the other side. 

Our bedroom walls were, consequently, decorated with various knots 
of red and green worsted; but, under the circumstances that was a 
trifle not worth consideration. 

Soon after we had settled in our new house we wished to build in 
our garden a “go-down,” or detached room, in which to keep stores. 
For this purpose our servant procured us a whole gang of native 
workmen who used to come and work all day. 

The Burmese are a jolly, merry set of fellows, and it is quite 
refreshing to deal with them after having had anything to do with the 
indolent, inenergetic, and melancholy-looking Hindoos. They are in 
general broad, thick-set, and muscular-looking men; but this is, I 
believe, but an appearance. 

Amongst our workmen was a young carpenter who had the most 
wonderful arms and legs to look at; but some of the officers of our 
regiment having the curiosity to ascertain whether he was as strong as 
he appeared, his biceps lamentably failed to support the promise of 
their strength. 

But they were such a careless, jovial crew, always grinning from ear 
to ear, and indulging in hearty laughter, whilst they all joined in the 
chorus to some rollicking song. 

To see them at their work was indeed a wonderful sight. They 
were agile as monkeys and lithe as snakes: swinging themselves up to 
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the rafters of the room they were erecting by means of bamboo ropes, 
they would lie along them on their backs whilst they busied them- 
selves with the roof, chattering to each other, or chanting to themselves, 
whilst their hair, long as a woman’s, hung straight down into the 
centre of the room, giving them a most comical appearance; or they 
assembled in a group in front of the house, squatting in a ring on the 
grass, whilst they plaited the black and white stripes of bamboo into 
the shape required for the front or sides of the building they were 
engaged upon. 

They are wonderfully clever at this sort of work. It is quite 
sufficient to tell them the size you require the house or hut, how 
many windows and doors they are to make, and where you will have 
them ; and, sitting down as I have described, they weave the bamboo 
with the same rapidity that basket-makers handle the osiers, generally 
in chess-board patterns of black and white, and with the utmost preci- 
sion. Then they weave leaves and grass together, so as to form as it 
were vegetable slates wherewith to thatch the houses, to which inci- 
dent is owing, in a great measure, the rapidity with which fires spread 
in that country, for the roof of one tenement catching alight, the 
plaited leaves fly off it in burning flakes, and are readily carried by the 
breeze from one place to another. ‘thus, when the fire I have 
described as taking place the first day we arrived of? Rangoon was at 
its height, parts of the burning thatches were carried all the way 
from the town to the cantonment—a distance of more than half a 
mile—to the imminent danger of the gentlemen’s houses there. 

It is very difficult to get cows’ milk in Burmah, and in consequence, 
butter; the reason of which is that the Burmese are forbidden by their 
religion to take away the life of any animal: therefore they dare not 
kill the calves, and the calves drink all the milk. They joyfully seize 
the carease, however, of any creature that has died; and a mortality 
having occurred amongst our poultry at the time of the erection of the 
“go-down,” the coolies had a great jubilee, and carried off dead ducks 
and geese whenever they went home. Hearing this, I asked on what 
they fed those infants, who should be deprived of their natural food, 
and the answer was, toad or snake broth, which creatures not being 
considered sacred are not, I suppose, included in the category of 
their forbidden dainties. Before we had lived there long we had pro- 
cured cows, and had our own milk and butter; but prior to that 
occurrence we were dependent on the native milkman, and very much 
astonished I was at seeing him come up the first morning after our 
arrival. On his head he carried a brass ves:el full of what appeared 
to be eggs, but which proved to be round balls of a species of butter, 
manufactured solely from buffaloes’ milk (which animals yield that 
produce much longer than cows), but which was quite uneatable, 
being white and tasteless, except of rancid grease; and tied under each 
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naked arm, to prevent their slopping, he had the stopperless nozzles of 
two black bottles of the milk itself, well diluted with water. We had 
to endure both milk and butter until we procured some of our own— 
but it was really endurance, and very far from an appreciation of their 
taste. 

The stories which float about Burmah relative to the manner in 
which the natives manage to increase their store of milk are very 
dreadful and almost incredible. Sheeps’, ponies’, and even pigs’ milk, 
is said to have been pressed into the service, without the worst part 
of the business having been told. 


Cuapten XY. 


Ranaoon itself always appeared to me to be a very pretty place, but 
when I have mentioned the fact to people not so prejudiced in its 
favour as myself, I have met with so much ridicule that I have 
arrived at the conclusion that it must have been the freshness of its 
surrounding vegetation which struck me so pleasantly after having 
lived for nine months amongst the red dusty roads and burnt-up 
grass of Madras. The native town, which was rebuilt soon after our 
arrival, ran (as I have said before) along the banks of the river, and 
was distant about half a mile from the cantonment. This latter con- 
sisted of several broad roads, edged with grass, and laid out in blocks 
or squares, along which were built the Europeans’ houses, each 
standing in its own “compound,” and generally well shaded with 
trees ; for the settlement being a young one, the ground had not long 
been reclaimed from the jungle. The teakwood-built houses were 
very diferent in appearance from those made of bamboo, such as I 
have described,-and some of them were not only pretty, but imposing 
in appearance. 

Such as were occupied at the time I speak of, by the general, 
brigade-major, commissioner, and commissariat oflicer of Rangoon, 
might be included in this last category; but then the officers who 
built these houses, having been present at the taking of the town in 
the second Burmese war, had had the opportunity of procuring their 
building materials from the various ‘‘ poonghy,” or priests’ houses 
around them, and as the Burmese always reserve the very best and 
thickest of their timber for such sacred purposes, the gentlemen 
who “looted” them were proportionably lucky in their bungalows. 

But later arrivals, who had neither been at the taking of Rangoon, 
nor had their pockets filled with rupees, were compelled to be satisfied 
with bamboo residences like our own, and some with much worse. 
For whilst we at.least enjoyed the privilege of glass windows to shut 
down in case of rain, and planked floors on which to walk, some of our 
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bachelors were lodged in houses which could only boast of windows 
(if such they could be called) of basket-work like their walls, and 
even floorings, made of the same material. Our bath-rooms 
were built after this pattern, and the sensation of walking across 
plaited reeds is as curious as it feels unsafe. Nor is it calculated at 
any time to bear a very heavy weight, considering that it is raised 
some six or eight feet from the ground. Two officers occupying the 
same house at Thyat-Myo, returned from mess late one night, and 
on entering their room, heard a strange struggling and “growling 
going on in the verandah which ran round the bungalow, and was 
composed of this same basket-work. Looking out they perceived a 
large tiger, which having climbed during their absence into the house, 
had, on making an attempt to explore the verandah, been carried by 
his own weight through the frail flooring, and fairly caught in a trap, 
being unable to extricate his four legs from the broken bamboos ; 
in which position he was shot. The system of raising the houses on 
piles from the ground is necessary on account of the great damp of 
the climate, which would soon rot any wood laid upon it. ven the 
common huts in the bazaar are built in the same manner, and some are 
elevated so high that they look more like pigeon-cotes than anything else. 
We kept a few sheep for our private consumption whilst in‘ Burmah, 
and we were obliged to have their sleeping-place raised in the same 
manner, or they soon fell sick and died from the effects of the Jamp. 

We were very interested at first in watching the difference of 
behaviour between the live stock which we had brought with us from 
Madras, and that which had been bred and born in Burmah. The 
former hated the rain, and whenever the showers came ‘on, would 
make a simultaneous rush for shelter, the fowls, ducks, and geese 
creeping under the house itself, whence we could see them easily 
through the uncarpeted boards, and the cows, goats, and horses 
taking up their stand under the verandah, which was more like a 
stable than anything else. 

The Burmese animals, on the contrary, would take that opportunity 
to leave their resting-places where they had been hiding from the sun, 
and go out to enjoy the rain, and the wetter they got, the more 
pleased they were. Of course as soon as the sun shone out again, it 
was a case of vice vers’, and so, as we had a plentiful supply of both 
breeds, they appeared to keep up a constant game of “Puss in the 
Corner.” After awhile, however, the Madras animals, like ourselves, 
became climatised, and preferred encountering the rain to allowing all 
the tit-bits to be monopolised by their Burmese acquaintances. The 
climate of Burmah is certainly one of its drawbacks, although at the 
same time, it is to its climate that the country owes that fresh verdant 
appearance which distinguishes it so highly in an English breast, from 
the parched and arid plains of India. 
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My first impression of Rangoon was, that it looked like a large 
bowling-green, and I never dropped that idea. But it certainly is the 
dampest of all damp places. Nine months in the year the rain descends 
untiringly upon the earth, until dry roads become running rivers, and 
much that is valuable is carried away and destroyed. At first we used 
to put off our rides or drives for the showers, but we soon found that 
if we followed that plan we should never ride or drive again. So 
then we did as others did—started gallantly, rain or no rain, until to 
be wet became our normal condition, and our clothes were so accus- 
tomed to it, that they didn’t like being dry. 

But to attempt to preserve any property in Burmah is folly. The 
greatest care can do no more than let things spoil as slowly as possible. 

I had a valuable guitar on going there, which was locked away in 
its case for some weeks, on account of having to send for strings to 
Calcutta. Upon unlocking the case the instrument was found to have 
collapsed. It was literally lying in so many pieces at the bottom of 
the case, every particle of glue having given way under the influence 
of a few weeks’ damp. Books parted from their bindings; picture- 
frames actually fell from the nail on which they were hung (or rather 
from the hole through which they were hung) in four pieces on the 
ground, until we learned to nail them together ; and clothes, discarded 
at the commencement of the week, became green with mould before 
the washing-day came round. At last I was obliged to have some 
large wicker-work hen-coops made, under which I placed “ chatties ” 
(or earthenware pots) of burning charcoal, and hung the dirty 
clothes over them daily, or I should have had all our wardrobes 
ruined. 

My piano, also, a Broadwood, used to become periodically dumb 
from the swelling of the wood, and refused to speak until it also had 
been well-aired by chatties of charcoal placed under it; but which 
severe measures, however necessary, entirely spoilt the instrument in 
the course of a few months. At last we really used to think that we 
should be obliged to hang ourselves out to dry every morning over 
the back of a chair; everything we wore and everything we touched 
smelt and felt so mouldy. We had decidedly become what Mr. Man- 
talini would have called “dem’d damp, moist, unpleasant bodies.” 

The effect of the climate soon showed itself upon man and beast 
in the shape of eruptions, which took the character of sore eyes in 
the former, and of a disease termed “ besottie” in the horses, which 
causes them to break out all over their bodies, until they are a mass 
of disease, and die from poverty of blood. There are several com- 
plaints prevalent in Burmah, which appear to be almost peculiar 
to fresh comers, the most curious of which the doctors called, for 
lack of a more technical name, “the Burmese Ennui.” It was more 
likely to attack women than men (on account, I conclude, of the 
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want of occupation), and took the form of a settled melancholy, due 
partly to the monotonous temperature, which, if not diverted by change 
of scene and action, had been known to degenerate almost into a state 
of idiotey. A lady was sent to England on this account whilst we 
were resident in Rangoon, who had arrived at such a pitch of “ ennui” 
that she would neither eat nor drink, but sat all day doing nothing, 
with the tears rolling almost insensibly down her cheeks. The dread 
of this mental disease fastening upon my own nervous tempera- 
ment, which was always of rather a changeable character, made me 
more active whilst in Rangoon than during any other term of my 
exile, to which circumstance I attribute the reason that the time 
I passed there was more enjoyable to me than any other spent in 
the East. 

The first thing every morning, wet or dry, I was in the saddle. 

I used occasionally to ride a horse whilst in Rangoon, but for ex- 
plorations in the surrounding jungle, nothing was so sure-footed or 
convenient as a native pony. The one I kept for my particular use 
was acknowledged to be a great beauty, being thirteen hands, which is 
an unusual height for a Pegu pony, and rendered him valuable in pro- 
portion. “ Ajax” was black, built like a little drayhorse for strength, 
and very clever at jumping. We had another, a grey, called “Saxon,” 
which was a prettier pony than “Ajax,” though not so large, but 
he had a hard mouth, which is one of the peculiar faults of that 
breed. 

“ Ajax” cost twenty-five, and “Saxon” twenty pounds ; both very 
high prices for Pegu ponies, for ten pounds is considered a very fair 
sum to give for one, and the little mares that are too small for breed- 
ing (some of them not being much larger than Newfoundland dogs) 
can be had for very small prices, varying from one pound to three. 
The Pegu ponies are very strong, and generally very obstinate; they 
are difficult to sit for any one who has been accustomed to ride a 
horse, on account of their ambling paces, by which they almost 
“wriggle” their riders off, and their disposition for “shying” which 
is very great. They are the only creatures, however, fitted to ride 
through a country which is more than half jungle, and which 
possesses no roads to speak of. 

My horse was continually falling with me, through awkwardness 
in attempting to climb over slippery banks, or jump over roots in 
the jungle, whilst I never met with an accident on a Pegu pony 
but once. I was accompanying my husband and a friend in an 
expedition through the. jungle, the gentlemen walking, whilst I 
rode a pony called “Sandy ;” at one part of the way, we came 
upon the dry bed of a watercourse, which was some six feet 
deep, and across which a rough, narrow bridge of planks had been 
thrown. I had no fear about crossing it, particularly as my friend 
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had his hand on my bridle-rein, but as “Sandy ” reached the middle 
he halted, and planting his fore-feet firmly upon the bridge, refused, 
donkey-wise, to stir either backward or forward. The gentleman 
who led him gave him a cut with his stick, when the brute instantly 
commenced to back towards the edge of the planks, and, getting his 
hind-feet over, threw me off in his struggle into the bed of the water- 
course. 

My friend fought with the pony for a minute, and then, by sheer 
strencth and the use of the reins, hauled him on to the planks again, 
and forced him over to the other side. In the meanwhile I was lying 
on my back in the “nullah.” It was not a comfortable situation, nor 
a bed one would care to go to sleep in, for the water had made deep 
ruts in it, which the sun had baked as hard as wood, and having 
alighted with my backbone right upon one, I had a lump as large as 
an egg on it twelve hours afterwards. However, my husband came 
to my assistance, and I was able to ride home again, and to be thank- 
ful that “Sandy” had not alighted on the top of me, when I might 
have been killed, instead of only bruised. 

But in general the little Pegu ponies refuse nothing, and will 
creep, like the “shelties” of Scotland, over places where two feet can 
hardly go. 

There was a lovely little lane close to the cantonment, called “ Tiger 
Alley.” It had been at one time part of a road through the jungle, 
and was paved with bricks; for the Burmese jungles mostly possess 
these paved paths laid down for the use of travellers some hundreds 
of years ago. “Tiger Alley” was a famous place for tigers, in the days 
T suppose, when the bricks were not there; but at present it is nothing 
but a flowering by-path. The bushes and trees which line it meet 
overhead, whilst it is so narrow that two horses can barely walk 
abreast; and its banks are a mass of Burmese wild flowers, the names 
of which I wish I could remember, and amongst the roots of which 
peep out fungi of the most outlandish character. One I recall as being 
almost peculiar to “Tiger Alley ;” it was perfectly white, perforated 
like the finest lace, and grew on a delicate stem in the exact shape of 
a parasol. It was so graceful and so pretty I never could resist picking 
it, and taking it home with me. But as it invariably shrivelled, turned 
brown, and smelt most ferociously before I had accomplished my object, 
it was hardly worth the trouble that experience would not teach me 
not to take for it. There is something very treacherous in the soil of 
Rangoon ; it abounds with holes, and is generally supposed to contain 
quicksands. Soon after our arrival the black Cape horse, which kicked 
so much on the voyage over, suddenly, whilst being ridden, fell up to 
its knees in a hole, and had its fetlocks so injured, from forcible extrica- 
tion, that they were never quite free from puffiness afterwards; and at 
another time my own horse stumbled in like manner with me whilst 
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quietly walking along an apparently safe road, and sunk so rapidly in 
the soil, that the gentleman who accompanied me bade me throw 
myself off into the mud, before he could assist the animal out, and told 
me afterwards that I was lucky to have escaped with a dirty riding- 
habit. My horse on that occasion was so frightened at the accident 
that he refused to stir, even when he could; and tales were told us by 
which it was affirmed that animals had been literally lost by such 
means, and if not swallowed up, drowned or suffocated in the mire, 


from which, paralysed by fear, they were unable to extricate them- 
selves. 
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A Lost Tame. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Avruor or “ UNCLE SiLAs.” 


— 


CuapreR XXXIX. 
THE VICAR’S EXORCISM, 


Tue dinner party at Raby that night was not quite so small as you 
may have supposed; Miss Marlyn’s place was unexpectedly filled by 
the vicar. 

The Reverend Stour Temple had to call on his errands at out-of- 
the-way times, as his parish business and long circuits brought him to 
the doors where they were to be done, unseasonably. He did not enjoy 
his occasional dinners at Raby. The loving little party at home, with 
its quaint admirations and perfect harmony, contrasted sweetly with 
the gloom and comfortless severity of Raby. He had no hope, either, 
of being of any use to Mark. They never approached the one sub- 
ject on which the vicar wished to talk with him without uncomfort- 
able results. Mark was conceited and irritable, and, where his supc- 
riority was touched, insolent. The vicar was too unbending—shall I 
say proud ?—for his meek and patient calling ; and, provided he spoke 
the thing that was true, he.did not perhaps care sufficiently how or 
when. This great embassage is addressed to creatures weak, volatile, 
and violent ; and needs a diplomacy the wisest, the most sensitive, the 
most patient. Perhaps, though the vicar was not conscious of it, the 
fault was not altogether Mark’s, that, when they met, they parted no 
better friends, and with no progress made. 

“Ho! Temple! I’m glad you're here; I’m very glad!” 

“Many thanks! I’ve just been making inquiries and leaving a 
note—here it is—from my sister, with a message to Mrs. Shadwell.” 

“My wife shan’t have the message from any one but you; you shall 
deliver it yourself, and stay and help me to entertain Roke Wycherly.” 

“You are too good; but they expect me at home.” 

“The old excuse, but it shan’t do now,” said Mark, quickly. 

“And another; I have not walked to-day, but ridden, so my poor 
pony stands, with his bridle fastened at the door-steps; he has carried 
me twenty miles to-day, and awaits me, I dare say, impatiently enough.” 

“We'll make him comfortable here; we've room enough, I promise 
you, and though you mightn’t suppose it, there is some corn and hay, 
and I undertake a comfortable supper.” 

“T’m afraid——” said the vicar, smiling, and shaking his head. 
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“Don’t refuse me this time,” said Mark, with an odd entreaty in 
his manner, which the clergyman observed, and the more that Mark 
was not very hard to put off with an excuse on ordinary occasions. 
Tt struck him that Mark had some special reason for pressing him. 
There was a little hesitation, and Stour Temple’s dark eyes looked for 
a moment with a grave inquiry in his face. 

“Yes, I see you will, you're going to stay; you won't refuse,” said 
Mark Shadwell, and prevailed. 

So the after-dinner téte-a-téte with Sir Roke Wycherly was avoided, 
and no wonder Mark Shadwell disliked it. 

There was something excited, Stour Temple thought, in his host’s 
manner, which suggested a suspicion of a quarrel; but Sir Roke’s 
ease and gaiety rebuked the idea, and the vicar, still fancying that 
there was something wrong, did not know exactly what to think. 

He was not a man, however, to be a bit put out by the danger of a 
quarrel, and he chatted quite as usual during dinner, and was glad to 


_perceive that whoever the persons in disgrace might be, Mrs. Shadwell 


and Rachel were the same as ever. 

Miss Marlyn had a headache, the only absent person. Had Mark 
Shadwell taken some decided step about her, and was she about to 
leave Raby? Yes, Mark must have had a scene with her, and her 
headache was a result of it. He looked at Rachel’s innocent and pretty 
face, and he was glad. He had an ill opinion of that beautiful Miss 
Agnes, and she knew it. 

When the ladies departed, these three gentlemen began to talk. 
They were not well assorted. The vicar was not a flexible man, 
and Mark Shadwell was in one of his moods. So the conversation 
did not run smoothly on, but jolted and dragged, and made sudden 
starts and stops. 

The baronet seemed in high spirits. He was amused, he was 
affable, he was gay. The vicar mignt have observed that Mark 
talked little to him, and that his eye was surly, though he did his 
office, as Sir Roke’s host, rather ceremoniously—a coldness, an elevation 
which amused Sir Roke, I dare say, and the suspicion that it did so 
made Mark angrier. But the vicar was not a man of observation, and 
took no trouble to theorise on what he saw. His account to his sister 
was: 

“Sir Roke was very chatty, and seemed beiter than when I last 
saw him; he leaves to-morrow. Mr. Shadwell was a little out of 
spirits.” 

“ And Sir Roke goes away to-morrow ?” said his sister. 

“Yes, and I’m very glad he does.” 

“Glad, dear! And why glad ?” asked his good sister, a little curious. 

“T don’t think that Raby is the kind of place that suits Sir Roke. 
I don’t think he cares for their society.” 
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“Dear me! and Mr. Shadwell so agreeable a man when he 
chooses.” 

“Very agreeable—as I am—in this out-of-the-way corner of the 
world ; but not so agreeable, I am afraid, to a man who sees and hears 
clever men in the capitals of the world.” i 

“But why are you glad he is going? That I'm sure is mot your 
reason. I mean your only one.” 

“You are right, dear, and Ill tell you my other this day 
twelvemonth, if I remember it; sooner, perhaps, but not to-night.” 

At present, however, he is one of the party of three, and the conver- 
sation which devolves chiefly upon him and Sir Roke has just taken 
this turn : 

“He was one of those fellows,” said the baronet, “ who are, by some 
people, emphatically styled gentlemen.” 

“Don’t you think that’s rather a vague term, now-a-days at least ? 
Tt had a meaning, no doubt. Would you undertake to define it now ?” 
interposed Mark Shadwell, suddenly. The vicar fancied a suspicion of 
a sneer in the question, and was rather confirmed by the lines of 
Mark’s countenance as he asked it. 

“It's too complex an idea for me,” laughed Sir Roke, with a shake 
of his head. “Temple must give us his idea—do, pray.” 

“Don’t you think old Chaucer has given us a fair outline of a 
gentleman ? you remember : 


*¢ A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the tymé that he ferst began 
To ryden out, he lovede chyvalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie, 
At mortal battles had he ben fiftene, 
And foughten for our feith at Tramassene. 
And though that he was worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yit no vilonye ne sayde 
Tn all his lyf, unto no maner wight, 
He was a verray perfight gentil knight.” 


The vicar concluded his little recitation, and Mark Shadwell 
repeated : 

“Truth and honour.’ Yes, there’s the foundation; what do you 
think of Temple’s definition ?” 

“Not mine—Geoffrey Chaucer's,” said the vicar. 

“Yes, truth and honour; yes, to be sure, the basis—truth and 
honour,” repeated Sir Roke, with a pleased acquiescence which pro- 
voked Mark Shadwell, who intended a sarcasm. “A very good 
picture of a gentleman, indeed.” 

“ Considering it’s so old,” said Mark. “Don’t you think we have 
improved upon it, however ?” 

He meant this for Roke, but the vicar answered in good faith: 
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“JT don’t think we have. Christianity and chivalry were the 
standards; we have Christianity still as the great social rule, but 
chivalry is but the shadow of a tradition—the two elements entered 
into the character of a gentleman, and the decay of one has not im- 
proved the combination. Don Quixote is very near my idea of a 
gentleman.” 

Mark Shadwell laughed low and sarcastically, looking at his wine- 
glass. I don’t know what was in his mind, but Sir Roke fancied that 
he intended a ludicrous allusion to certain points of resemblance 
between him and the tall lank knight of La Mancha. It did not 
sting him. He thought he understood the motive, and Mark’s malice 
amused him therefore. So said he to the vicar: 

“ Yes, as well as I recollect him, Don Quixote ¢s a gentleman—that 
is, a gentleman gone mad.” 

“But the more mad he is, the more severely are his high qualities 
tested. If they stand that strain, they would stand almost any,” said 
the vicar. “A man whose diseased imagination surrounds him with 
trials and temptations—imaginary though they be—and comes through 
the ordeal pure, is a thorough gentleman ; a mean man would break down 
under the trial. You see so many men, not actually mad, but hypo- 
chondriac, moping in out-of-the-way nooks, who fancy themselves 
ill-used, and their neighbours in league against them.” 

“Really, that’s very amusing; and I suppose grow quite unlike 
gentlemen?” ‘There was a malicious twinkle in Sir Roke’s eye as 
he said this that made the vicar pause. 

“ Yes, the character requires so much—such eleyation—temper no 
less than honour—that walking in the light which needs no conceal- 
ment or deceit.” 

Tt was now Mark’s turn to approve, and the vicar beginning to feel 
indistinctly that he was, in vulgar phrase, somehow “ putting his foot 
in it,” wound up by quoting Buckingham’s fine lines on the death of 
Lord Fairfax : 

“Both sexes’ virtues were in him combined, 
He had the fierceness of the manliest mind, 
And yet the ineckness, too, of womankind : 
His soul was filled with truth and honesty, 


And with another thing quite out of date, 
Called modesty.’ ” 


And so the vicar’s lecture ended; and Sir Roke observing that the 
clergyman suspected some uncomfortableness between the host and his 
guest, assumed at once a more frank and genial tone, and so ten or 
fifteen minutes more passed without any renewed symptom of disturbed 
relations between Mark Shadwell and the baronet. 

In the drawing-room the Reverend Stour Temple found himself 
stanling with his teacup in his land beside Mark Shadwell. 
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Mark was looking down on the faded pattern of the carpet, lost as 
it seemed in a gloomy rumination; so that when the vicar, for want 
of something better to say, remarked: “ Miss Marlyn has not made her 
appearance, I see,” Mark Shadwell looked up with a sullen smile 
from his sombre reverie, evidently not knowing what the vicar had 
said, and he therefore repeated his trifling remark : 

“Oh no! a headache, I think, or some young lady’s excuse.” 

“T know—yes,” said the vicar. 

“Oh, to be sure; she sent us word at dinner,” said Mark; “I’ve 
been thinking about that,” he added, after a pause in a lower tone. 

“About, do you mean, the ” The Reverend Stour Temple 
hesitated, and Mark continued the sentence: “ The letter you told me 
of, I—I’m thinking it over. I don’t say that anything ought to be 
done in a moment, but I am——” 

The vicar inclined his head attentively as Mark spoke. 

“T have,” said he, after a sufficient pause to ascertain that Shadwell 
was not going to add anything, “a great objection to volunteering 
advice.” The vicar had notwithstanding, I think, rather a weakness 
in favour of advising, and that, too, in a somewhat commanding tone. 
“Tt is only in cases where my duty distinctly imposes that task upon 
me that I ever undertake it, and when I did so in this particular case, 
it was simply because I saw how grave it was, and how very much 
more serious it might become.” 

“Yes, I quite understand your view of it. I’ve been thinking over 
it; we'll see, and—and as usual I have other things to trouble me. 
Did you see Carmel Sherlock this evening ?” 

“No, I have not seen him—not for some time. He’s quite well, I 
hope ?” 

“Oh yes. That is, as well as usual—always odd, you know. 
Either J am growing a greater fool than I used to be, or he’s 
madder, for he makes me sometimes, in a lonely place like this, with 
nothing ever to cheer, and a great deal perpetually to press upon one’s 
spirits—he makes me sometimes quite nervous—upon my honour!” 
And Mark laughed a little uncomfortably. “Not that I think him 
a witch, you know; but he has a knack of saying exactly the most 
unpleasant thing that it is possible to say—just the thing to jump with 
your own hypochondriac fancies, and to help this depressing place to 
make you nervous and miserable. Did you ever feel as if the devil 
had got about you ?” 

“The devil, unhappily, is about us all,” said the vicar. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure; that’s the doctrine,’ acquiesced Shadwell. 
“ By the bye, Temple, do you want timber for that barn-roof? I’ve 
found some I can cut, to thin the wood. I’ve a right to that, you 
know, though those agreeable fellows, my creditors, say I’ve no right 
to cut one of my own trees.” 

VOL. XXI, 2A 
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“Thanks, you're very good, I'll ask my people when I get home; 
but I rather think they’ve got the timber. Very much obliged to you, 
all the same.” 

“It’s there for you, if you do want it, remember,” said Mark. “Do 
you remember some—let me see—five or six years ago, when you 
used to read some verses of the Bible and say a prayer, when you were 
here in the evening, before you went away ?” 

“JT make it a habit everywhere, except where I am distinctly for- 
bidden by the master of the house,” said the clergyman. 

“Yes, of course, you know, where there is no sympathy ; but it 
came into my head to ask you to-night—I can’t tell why; I should 
like it, though I can’t go quite with you myself; won't you, to-night?” 

“ As I told you already, I need but permission,” said the vicar. 
~ “Can you, Temple, throw any light upon it ?” interrupted Sir Roke’s 
voice from the other side of the room. “ Was there ever really such a 
lady as Pope Joan ?” 

So the vicar was called off to that odd chapter in history, and deli- 
vered his little essay upon it for the amusement of Mrs. Shadwell. 

What was it that made the room look more than usually gaunt and 
gloomy that night? Was there less light than usual? It looked so 
much too large for the people assembled there, and so dismal. 

Miss Marlyn’s absence, and the uncertainties and surmises which 
her slight excuse suggested to several of the party, who knew some- 
thing more than others of real relations, were depressing, and every- 
one knows how contagious dejection, or even embarrassment, is. 

“T’ve asked Temple to revive an old custom,” said Mark Shadweil, 
a little later. “He used to read a few verses of the Bible before he 
left us; and, thinking it over, I’m sure it can do none of us any harm, 
and you always wished it, Amy.” 

She smiled. She looked so happy and grateful, that Mark Shad- 
well, had his nature, or even the moment, been different, would have 
been touched. It was a point on which she had often timidly pleaded, 
and been always brusquely overruled by her husband, who cursed the 
vicar’s twaddle summarily, and told his wife she must go to church 
for that sort of thing, as he was resolved to have no more of it in his 
house. So now this sudden change seemed to her a concession, and 
she was full of wonder and gratitude at his goodness. Mark Shadwell, 
I dare say, did not exactly himself know why he wished it. The 
violence of his agitations, and some thoughts that had crossed his mind 
that day, had shocked him. He was impelled, perhaps, to try what a 
sudden return to old associations might do for him. Perhaps, without 
his suspecting it, there was less of the metaphysical and more of the 
superstitious in it, and that he had a dim idea of his house requiring 
this sort of exorcism and fumigation. 

Very small was the vicar’s congregation—morally, however, in 
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nowise more motley, I dare say, than any other assembled ostensibly 
to listen to the good words that fall from reading-desk and pulpit. In 
a different mood, Mark would have enjoyed what would have struck 
him as the ludicrous in the situation. Sir Roke submitted with an 
excellent grace. Like a polite man about to be bored by a well- 
meaning friend, he composed himself to the attitude of attention, and 
threw the reins, I suppose, on the neck of his fancy, and thought of 
what he pleased. 

Mark, I think, really listened with a closer attention than his pride 
would have admitted. 

The Reverend Stour Temple, with his Bible before him, delivered a 
brief lecture upon charity. 

First, came Paul’s beautiful and also terrible definition of charity, 
80 hopelessly, as it seems, above human attainment, yet the ideal to 
which every man must, with all his strength, soul, and mind, aspire, or 
leave his heart open to the intrusion of those awful sojourners whose 
residence there is death. 

“Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts—murders ;” and “ whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer.” The hater, then, comes dis- 
tinctly, in God's judgment, under the condemnation of the murderer ; 
and what is the fate of the murderer ?—“ All murderers shall have 
their portion in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 
Seeing, then, the awful scope of this term “murderer,” it behoves 
each of us to search, with a fearful eye, and the strong light of an 
honest conscience, every neglected nook of his heart, lest one such 
frightful guest should lurk there. How mad one day’s negligence in 
this respect! How thin the partition between us and the tremendous 
phenomena of eternity! ‘Set thine house in order, for thou must die!” 
The messenger comes “as a thief in the night.” We all expect 
warning. But the language of God promises none—‘ Thou fool! 
this day thy soul is required of thee.” “Son of man, I will take 
away from thee the desire of thine eyes at a stroke.” And so on, till, 
having concluded his little discourse, he took his leave, and Mark 
Shadwell accompanied him to the hall door. If Mark had been in his 
usual mood, his sense of the ludicrous would have found food enough 
that night, for when they reached the steps, from the half-open window 
of Carmel Sherlock’s lonely chamber came the long-drawn quaverings 
of his Straduarius. 

“What sounds are those ?” said the vicar, pausing, with his hand on 
his pony’s mane. 

“Nothing; only that queer fellow, Carmel Sherlock, making his 
horrible music,” answered Mark, with a kind of dislike that had none 
of his usual briskness in it. 

“Very weird, odd sounds! Has he a genius for music?” inquired 
Stour Temple. 
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“T don’t know—I don’t care, I mean; I suppose he has, but I 
hate the melancholy caterwauling he keeps up there ; that is, when ’m 
in specially low spirits, as I don’t mind saying I am just now. I wish, 
Temple, you weren’t going away—I wish you could stay here to- 
night.” 

Temple laughed, and shook his head. 

“Tm serious—I assure you I am, and I rather liked your little 
sermon to-night; how do you know you mightn’t do me some good, 
if you would stay ?” added Mark Shadwell, with a dreary half-laugh. 

“ A thousand thanks for your hospitality, but it’s quite out of the 
question ; my poor sister, the most nervous being on earth when my 
hours are concerned, is sitting up for me, and I have tried her courage 
as much as I dare, in staying so long as I have; and I have an early 
call to make in the morning, exactly in the opposite direction. So I 
must say good-night, you see, and very many thanks for an evening 
which, for many reasons, I shall long remember with pleasure.” 

“ Good-night, Temple, since so it must be; we did not quarrel once 
to-night, for a wonder, did we? and I am, I assure you, very sorry to 
lose you.” 

And they shook hands much more cordially than they had for a 
long time, and Shadwell stood by his winged demi-griffin, looking 
after the receding shadow, already lost in the deeper darkness of the 
trees that over-arch the avenue, and listening to the faint clink of 
the horse-shoe on the broad way. He waited till he heard the iron 
gate open and close, and the sound of the horse’s hoofs grew more 
and more distant, till he could distinguish them no longer. 

About the same time Carmel Sherlock’s dismal minstrelsy quavered 
into silence, and looking up, Mark Shadwell saw him standing at the 
open window, leaning out, with his precious fiddle under his arm. He 
was looking towards the moon, which was beginning to rise, and to- 
wards it his other arm was extended and his fingers moved with 
an odd beckoning or groping motion. Mark fancied that his face wore 
a fixed smile all this time. 

In his then mood he beheld this greeting of his crazy steward to 
the moon with a strange sense of disgust. The last thing he would 
have chosen would have been a talk with Carmel Sherlock just then. 
He drew back, therefore, into the hall, and swung the massive door to 
with a heavy crash. The picture of Carmel, as he saw him last, 
stretching, in fancied solitude, from his turret window, and just 
touched by the dawning moonlight, gathering, as it seemed, its rays 
with his finger tips, and smiling, remained with a strange tenacity 

ever after on his brain. 

He walked back towards the drawing-room, and paused. There 
burned in that great wainscoted hall but a solitary candle, at which 
people lighted their bedroom candles which stood there. He intended 
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to go to his room without again seeing Sir Roke. It was a small 
pleasure to him to inflict this rudeness of omission. 

The smiling image of Carmel Sherlock was still before his retina as 
he pondered for a moment with his hand on the candlestick. “Every 
question,” thought he, “is a dilemma for a poor man—a relief, in one 
sense, that Sherlock should go; but how on earth should I get on 
without him?” Even to himself he did not like to admit that Sherlock 
was so good a bargain, and that great benevolence of which Carmel’s 
simple gratitude made him a little proud, so commercially prudent, 
and, in fact, so selfish. 

“Very good lecture Temple gave us to-night,” said Sir Roke’s 
voice near him. 

“Yes, I believe so,” said Mark, turning towards him, 

“ Quite intelligible, at all events,” said Sir Roke, lighting his candle ; 
“but they are very odd people—our clergymen, aren’t they? They 
talk always as if they had the direction of death and damnation, by 
special appointment, in their own hands, and seem to forget that they 
are subject to both like other mortals, and that their warnings and 
threats apply to themselves with at least as much force as to their 
auditors.' By the bye, won’t you come in just now, and have our little 
game of piquet in my room ?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t manage it to-night,” said Mark, coldly. 

“You've been carrying all before you, you know; you owe 
mea chance, though: you play so deeply—I mean scientifically— 
Mark, I’m afraid a shallow poor devil like me has no chance with 
you.” 

Mark fancied an under-meaning and an ironyin this speech. There 
may not have been any, Sir Roke’s smile was never very genuine. 
Mark’s glance fixed for a moment obliquely and sternly on. those in- 
sincere eyes of the baronet’s, and he said: “ Well, as you seem to 
make a point of it, perhaps I shall.” 

“That’s right—that’s friendly ; I don’t think, really, I could sleep, 
now, without my little game of piquet first, I’ve so got into the way of 
it,” said Sir Roke, passing on, and up the stairs with a little nod, and 
a smirk over his shoulder. 


Cuaprer XL. 
VIOLINA. 


Manx Suapwett knocked at the door of his invalid wife; she was 
sitting in her dressing-gown, sitting up in her bed, as she held her 
accustomed consultation with old Wyndle, when he came in. 

“Don’t send her away—don’t interrupt,” said he, “ I’m in no hurry ; 
in fact, I have next to nothing to say.” 
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Shadwell took up a little book with 1641 on the title-page—George 
Herbert's poems, which he knew not, and opening it at haphazard, 
he read: 





“ As I one evening sat before my cell, 
Me thought a starre did shoot into my lap, 
I rose and shook my clothes, as knowing well, 
That from small fires, comes oft no small mishap. 


* When suddenly I heard one say, 
‘Do, as thou usest, disobey, 
Expel good motions from thy breast, 
Which have the face of fire, but end in rest.’ ” 


He had no sneer now for this, as he might a day or two before. 
He had been fooled by another, and might possibly, in this graver 
matter, have been fooling himself. His vanity was prostrate for a 
time, and his confidence in himself had received a shock. How many 
“ good motions” had he “expelled from his breast!” ‘Well, here, at 
last, was a good motion, he was about to act on. He would not “ dis- 
obey,” as he was wont. But was the “motion” celestial, though its 
effect might be so? Did it not, on the contrary, proceed from jealous 
fury, revenge, and wounded pride? I believe, notwithstanding, that 
Shadwell thought he was about to act from cold stern principle here, 
and rather respected himself therefor. 

He turned over, and read : 

“Come away, 
Make no delay. 
Summon all the dust to rise, 
Till it stirre and rub the eyes; 
While this member jogs the other, 
Each one whispering, ‘ Live ye, brother ?’” 


“ Ay, ay, the resurrection; grant us that, and doomsday, and a 
great deal follows,” muttered Shadwell, with a dejected scoff. 

“ Good-night, Wyndle,” said Mrs. Shadwell. 

Mark looked a sullen farewell, and nodded in reply to old 
Wyndle’s courtesy. He got up and shut the door, and said he, not 
sitting down, but leaning, with his elbow on the chimneypiece : 

“T came intending to say—or rather to ask you—whether you think 
—that Miss Marlyn 

He stopped—he had not shaped his sentence well—and was near 
saying more than he had quite made up his mind to say. 

“Miss Marlyn! Is there anything unpleasant, Mark dear?” 
exclaimed she, in great consternation. 

“Well, it is only this—I have been seriously turning it over in my 
mind whether we should have her here any longer ; and, in fact, I 
have pretty nearly made up my mind to part with her.” 

Mrs. Shadwell gazed at him in a sort of alarm. 

“Yes,” he continued, “all these things cost money, and I really 
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don’t see what good she is doing here ; I’m sure she’s teaching Rachel 
nothing. I doubt whether so young a person has often learned 
enough to have anything to communicate, and certainly she can’t have 
the authority of an elder woman.” 

Mark was already faltering in his purpose. An hour ago, he had 
made up his mind to dismiss the young lady peremptorily. He meant 
to tell his wife that he had reason to believe that Agnes Marlyn ought 
not to be harboured in their house, and to support this by relating the 
story which the vicar, Stour Temple, had communicated to him. He 
knew that this step would irrevocably commit him to dismiss her, and 
now was not quite equal to the task of plucking out the offending 
right eye, and casting it from him. At a distance, even a little one, 
he thought the effort would cost him nothing. But now that he had 
come up to it, he quailed. 

“ Well, Mark darling, I hope you have very much underrated what 
Agnes Marlyn has actually done for her. She certainly has improved 
her playing wonderfully, and she speaks French quite fluently now. 
Have you tried her lately ?” 

Mark felt the inconsistency of his answer. 

“ No, not very lately ; but generally, I mean, I am not satisfied. I 
think they spend their time dawdling about the place, and I dare say 
Miss Marlyn does just whatever best pleases Rachel, and you know 
there is no money to throw away, and I thought Id tell you what I 
was thinking about—what I am thinking about—though I shan’t 
discuss it to-night.” He spoke this as brusquely as if she had com- 
bated his authority. “Tl tell you more—to-morrow, perhaps. Good- 
night, Amy,” he said, abruptly and calmly enough. 

When he had reached the door, Mark Shadwell suddenly relented, 
and returned to his wife’s bedside. 

“You weren't looking well to-night. Do you feel better, Amy ?” 

“A little tired; but it won’t be anything, thank you, dear Mark.” 

“ Better now, aren’t you ?” 

“Oh! much, since I lay down. And now tell me, Mark darling, 
how you are. I’m so anxious. You have been looking miserably all 
this evening.” 

“Tf? I did not know—not worse than usual, I suppose? But I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Yes, indeed, and very careworn, my poor Mark. I have been 
very unhappy about you.” 

Mark looked at her first with a dark sort of doubt, and then 
laughed faintly. 

“T’m not going to die, or drown myself, Amy. After all, I take 
pretty good care of myself; nothing can happen to me that will not 
reach us all pretty equally. I’m worried, of course—always that ; but 
not a/—at least, that I know of.” 
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“T was so afraid there had been some ill news—something very 
bad threatening ; but there’s nothing ?” 

“No, nothing particular—nothing. Sometimes one’s spirits go 
down. Every one feels that. You can’t control your spirits—they 
are sometimes worse than at others. Every one knows that sort of 
thing. I sometimes wish, Amy—that is, I’d give something I could 
believe all that.” He tapped with his finger the Bible that lay 
on the little table by her bed. “But believing, unluckily, isn’t a 
matter of choice any more than loving. No—I assure you there’s 
nothing bad—nothing, in fact, whatever, but just some gloomy ideas— 
a sort of foreboding, and that makes me fancy I should like to have 
something to go upon—I mean belief, idolatry—anything. But,” he 
said, with another little laugh, which she fancied was intended to 
cover a more serious meaning, of which perhaps he was half ashamed, 
“T dare say you pray for me, Amy, and that is better. Good- 
night, dear.” And he kissed her, and departed. 

With a solitary candle burning in his odd davksame:: room, the 
window opened wide, and a broad slanting moonbeam making a great 
diamond-shaped diagram of light on the floor, the still landscape 
lying broad and misty under the moon, visible through the open case- 
ment, and the chill night air floating softly im and out, and waving 
the candle-flame faintly, our friend Carmel Sherlock was passing the 
hour in a feverish listlessness. 

That night his fiddle—I beg pardon, his Straduarius—would not 
play exactly what he wished, but seemed to take the control, of the 
music, and by an irresistible influence to draw his bow and infuse odd 
vibrations into his elbow, which resulted in such wild, shapeless, and 
lamentable melodies as half startled the crazy fiddler himself. 

“Ha! ha! That was good!” he would say, with a start; holding 
his Straduarius up suddenly, and looking it in the face, so to. speak, 
with a suspicious smile. “JZ could not do that. It wasn't I. No. 
Ha! ha! You think I don’t know when it is you and when it is J. 
Braya, Cremona! Bravo, Straduarius!” and with a scowling smile 
he shook the bow, which he held upright over his shoulder, at the 
fiddle. ‘You or I master? You're growing too much for me—a 
man who floats on passion without a will—a notable victory, forsooth ! 
I'd smash you sometimes, only you shan’t think you can frighten me. 
I think you are panting a bit, are you? Well, hang there a little 
while, and recover from your epilepsy, poor little thing! Who knows 
—who knows ?” 

TI don’t know whether Carmel Sherlock ate opium. His face had 
that night the peculiar pallid sheen which De Quincy describes as the 
special symptom of the ecstacy so attained to. A homelier poison for 
the nerves was on his table—potent green-tea—cold, Chinese fashion ; 
no milk, no sugar, the cup of madness ! 
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A tiny cup of old cock-china, and a cracked and venerable little 
teapot of the same date; these old-world things he picked up where 
he could, and treasured and loved to live among them; they kept his 
fancy stirring, and tinted and shaped his dreams. Tiny as was the 
teacup, if you had sipped its measure, once filled with the awful 
elixir which was his habitual solace, it would have set your brain 
a dance that would have bereft you of sleep for a night or two, and 
introduced you to strange fears and stranger shapes. When I look 
at that old teapot replenished with its fatal infusion, standing on his 
table, I think I see, not a teapot, but Carmel Sherlock’s magic- 
lantern. 

“T think I’ve found out your secret,” said he, with a laugh, and an 
odd cunning in his glance. “ Dark, is it? There is illumination here. 
Books.” 

Standing before his bookshelves, he was gently tapping the backs 
of the tomes with the end of his fiddlestick. “ What’—looking all the 
time askance at his Straduarius suspended from a nail like one of 
Bluebeard’s beauties— What says Virgil ? 


*** Nam, quee prima solo ruptis radicibus arbor 
Vellitur, huic atro liquuntur sanguine guttie, 
Et terram tabo maculant— 

—gemitus lacrymabilis imo 
Auditur tumulo, et vox reddita fertur ad aures.’ 


Not Violino—Violina, are you ?—/feminine, wilful, hysterical. Ha! 
Traitresse—beloved, mysterious Violina—have I touched the secret of 
your birth? Wince and tremble—tremble and wince. Yes, it is in 
the old, old legend, as untraceable in the days of Augustus as now. 
Ah! Violina, my companion, beautiful fiend! You are detected. 
Listen, tremble. No one hears, only youand I. Again in Dryden’s 


Verses : 
“¢T pulled a plant; with horror I relate, 
A prodigy so strange and full of fate,’ 


Harken! How foolish you look and guilty! Ha, ha,ha! You would 
have lived with me, and had my ear, and passed for nothing but an 
undesigning bit of wood, would you? Clever Violina! Listen! Ha, 
ha, ha! Ay, my mistress, to lead me on and on to Bedlam. Harken : 
* ©The rooted fibres rose; and from the wound, 
Black bloody drops distilled upon the ground, 


Scarce dare I tell the sequel: from the womb 
Of wounded earth, and caverns of the tomb, 


A—a what? Oh, Violina, listen! For I know you. Come—come, 
don’t you? By heaven! you do look paler. ‘Well, well, listen : 


**¢ A groan, as of a troubled ghost, renew’d, 
My fright, and then these dreadful words ensued !’ 
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Now if you could speak, you'd say, ‘Thank God! though*he came 
near to finding it, he has not got the key of my mystery in his 
fingers!’ Be not too sure of that, sweet wayward Violina! Come— 
come—rest, poor thing—rest awhile. But you would say, ‘ Nay, let 
me hear all now?’ I know your face so well; did I not see you 
smile once? Ay! Iwas a novice then—dropped you, in horror, on 
my bed—and was afraid of you for five weeks after. Heigho! it has 
been an odd life. But come—come—why this shame! Foolish 
Violina, don’t you see Iam no more your dupe—the thing’s impos- 
sible. I know you, poor Violina; say you see the eye of a corpse 
move, its face change into a fixed smile for two minutes’ time, with a 
meaning—a meaning suited to your thoughts; it is a corpse no 
more, but a devil. Ha, ha, ha! found out, eh? In the wood of the 
tree—in the wood of the tree. How deep the root goes—and I so 
tired. 


*¢Non era ancor di la Nesso arrivato.’ 
Hark ! listen! I say—it’s coming. 


**¢Quando noi ci mettemimo per un bosco, 
Che da nessun sentiero era segnato ; 
Non frondi verdi, ma di color foseo ; 
Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e’nvolti 
Non pomi v’eran, ma steechi con tosco’— 


There it is—the forest—an infernal metamorphosis. The same 
thing, only worse; not the tap roots only, but stems, boughs, foliage, 
all in hell. Dante’s forest of suicides—trees that bleed, and moan, 
and speak ; damned spirits—and for ever is such a long time. Poor 
Violina! no such wood for a fiddle. Ha! rest now—rest. The 
ancient order—turn your face to the wall.” 

With tender hands and great solicitude he turned the fiddle with 
its face to the wall, whispering, with a frown of dark compassion : 
* Rest—rest—rest.” 

Then again to the open window he went, and looked out, long and 
in silence; kneeling, with his elbows on the window-stool, and his 
chin resting on his hands. Oh! what a draught of moonlight, sweet 
night air, sad and mysterious landscape, deserted of all living. Awful, 
lonely, beloved ; darkness so soft, and lights so dim. In that imperfect 
light all vulgarities and unsightly things vanish, and the beloved 
scene presents the image of the dead—who are beautiful and purified 
by distance, and the dim medium of memory. 
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Cuaprer XLI. 


MYSTAGOGUS. 


Har an nour passed, I daresay, in that sort of dream, and the moon- 
light seemed to grow insupportably pure, and the night air—like the 
water to the swimmer—met his breast with the thrill of a delicious 
shudder. So a solitary happiness stole over him, the most melancholy 
and serene—like that of the man who is about to make the last great 
venture, and die; and has already taken leave of all his miseries and 
complications. 

“ Henceforward you are my Aigeria—a phantom only ; I shall see 
you in my solitude and darkness—a picture of light; I shall hear 
your voice, like notes of distant music, but no more conflict; the 
tumult of hope for ever stilled, and this wild heart is quiet ; the first 
death has passed over it, and all now is retrospect— 


“«There are brains though they moulder that dream in the tomb.’” 


With this quotation Carmel Sherlock got to his feet again, took 
his pipe, and charged it with the biting tobacco he liked, and lighting 
it, and lighting his second candle also, read and smoked by the light 
of his candle. Read what? It happened to be the Bible—the Old 
Testament, for its poetry, philosophy, and profound knowledge of 
human nature—to him it was no revelation—all san’s work—but 
even so, it was tranquillising and elevating. The fruit of the tree of 
life, we know, is for believers, and its “leaves are for the healing of the 
nations.” 

He dipped into the Psalms; he turned over to Isaiah; and then 
passed away into the Cyclopean sublimities of Job. 

He read, and smoked, and pondered ; and came at last to a passage 
which lighted up his frowning face with a pallid smile: 

“This is the portion of a wicked man with God, and the heritago 
of oppressors, which they shall receive of the Almighty.” “'Though 
he heap up silver as the dust, and prepare raiment as the clay; 
He may prepare it, but the just shall put it on, and the innocent 
shall divide the silver.” “The rich man shall lie down, but he 
shall not be gathered: he openeth his eyes, and he is not. 
Terrors take hold on him as waters, a tempest stealeth him away 
in the night.” 

These grandly sinister words applied themselves; as he read them, 
each sentence seemed to rise up and point a weird finger at the man he 
feared and hated—wicked and wealthy. Again and again, over and 
over, he read them, till they seemed to gain slowly a power over him, 
and, with a gasp, he started like a man waking himself from a dream 
that frightened him, and hurriedly he turned over the pages, and 
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looked slowly about him ; round upon the strange furniture and deco- 
rations of his crooked and dimly-lighted room, through the open case- 
ment once more upon the dreamy landscape, and then upon the dial 
of his Dutch clock, whose diligent ticking, exaggerated by the silence, 
was the only sound audible. He raised the candle to it and looked. 
It was near one o'clock. His eye glanced on the Straduarius—Violina, 
with her face to the wall. He did not care, just then, to remember 
that she was there, and averted his glance quickly —was ever solitude 
so utter ? 

These ancient writings, which used to soothe him, like his narcotic 
weed, were failing him to-night. He turned back and read, after 
many others, this passage : 

“Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my flesh stood 
up: It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice 
saying——” 

As Carmel Sherlock read these words he raised his eyes, and they 
happened to rest upon the door, which now stood wide open, and a 
figure was there observing him. 

It was Miss Agnes Marlyn, pale, with her candle in her hand, and 
gazing on him with large steady eyes. Carmel Sherlock rose to his 
feet, returning her gaze. I don’t think he was quite sure that he did 
not see a ghost. He raised the candle, and stared at her in a way 
that, at another time, would have made her laugh. But now she 
did not smile. She looked pale, like himself, and only said “ Hush!” 
and raised her finger warningly. 

“Miss Marlyn!” he whispered. 

“ Yes ; may I come in? or will-you come to the door for a moment ? 
I dare not speak aloud.” 

“Come in, yes. She's Miss Marlyn—these lights are flaring—you 
are not afraid.” 

He glanced at his fiddle, lying very quiet with its face to the wall. 
“Young ladies are afraid of ghosts sometimes—I used to be, but long 
habit, and,” he looked along the floor, “never seeing them, don't 
encourage it—it’s a fancy that might steal you out of your senses.” 

“T have come to you, Mr. Sherlock, to ask a kindness—a great 
favour—you did me one once.” 

“Yes—I know—in that thunderstorm, when I brought that letter 
for you to the post, and so, between us, we've brought, not a man, 
but a vampire into the house.” 

“ You were true to me then, Mr. Sherlock—in God’s name, be true 
tome now! It’s only a trifle, and there is not a soul in the house I 
can trust but you; I have not a friend.” 

“You are talking to a dead man; I’m no one’s friend.” 

“YT know you are kind, I know you are true; you can be a friend 
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where one is needed ; what I ask is, I assure you, but a trifle; promise 
me this, at least, that if you refuse me—which I hardly think possible 
—you won’t tell any one what my request was ?” 

Carmel Sherlock looked at her with a shrewd and shrinking glance, 
and walked over to the window, looking down on the floor, and having 
stood for a minute at the open casement, he returned, and said : 

“Tf it has no relation whatever to Miss Rachel Shadwell—I—may.” 

“ None; it’s only a note, and, I swear to you, it has no reference— 
not the slightest—to Miss Shadwell.” 

“ Yes—yes—she says true: I remember—a note—go on.” 

“Just this—I’m making a great confidence, but I know you won't 
betray me ; and even if I were not sure, I cannot choose, I must place 
myself in your hands——” 

“Fear nothing; there was a heart there,’ and he knocked his 
clenched hand at his breast, “now there’s a stone. I don’t know why 
I asked that question—no—go on—anil adinirari.” 

“T want this note delivered to-night.” 

Was she ashamed, or afraid? I don’t know which, as thus speaking, 
in a lowered voice, she hastily placed a little note in Carmel Sherlock’s 
open hand. He turned frowningly to the candle, and, having read its 
address, turned ashy pale. 

“Who put this in your head?” he said, with a ferocious and 
horror-stricken stare. “ Did you dream it—or how?” 

“T don’t know what you mean!” she answered very honestly. 

“You are beautiful—yes; see how her colour comes and goes, 
with the beauty of a young Venus—warm, crimson blood—and 
beautiful shame. Listen to me: what put it in your head? I say 
there’s foul play here. Everything pushing me on!” 

It seemed to her that he trembled and looked faint. Her patience 
was on the verge of breaking down altogether, but she controlled her 
anger, for the case was urgent, and Carmel her last hope, although, 
as she said, the service was slight. 

“ Beautiful? yes; the genii came in different shapes—a serpent, a 
boy, an old man, a girl. Is any man on earth so perplexed as I?” 

“T implore of you,” she whispered earnestly, “to give this to-night, 
without fail, into his own hand; and I trust all. to your honour, 
no one on earth but you and he must know.” 

“Don’t mind your dreams,” he said, in a whisper. “Dreams are 
not sent from God, nor caused by him, but must be demoniacal, since 
nature is demoniacal, not divine. Come, come, don’t you enter into 
the conspiracy.” 

“You can’t suppose I understand one word of what you say,” she 
said at last, a little fiercely; “I ask you, once for all, to deliver that 
note to-night. You must know I can’t, and I have told vou I shall 
be ruined if you don’t.” 
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“Tf you had said travel fifty miles before morning, I should have 
tried ; but to Sir Roke Wycherly’s door—until the sun has risen—I 
will not go. Why will you trouble me? I was serene.” 

“You won't give it to-night? Oh! won’t you, Mr. Sherlock ?” 

“T won't give it to-night! What temptation is this, and whence 
do youcome? I say no!” 

“Tt ought to have reached him before nine o’clock to-night, I had 
promised it, and my silence he is to read as no, and he is odd and 
violent. He may never forgive it. Oh! Mr. Carmel, think ; I can’t, 
I won't do it myself, and if it is not done, what is to become of me? 
An enemy has read my letters—there! I’ve told you—and has learned 
that which he may use to ruin me, and there is no one to help me 
but that one bad man, Sir Roke Wycherly; don’t you see how madly 
I trust you? and you won't help me, in a matter to me impossible, 
but for you as easy as to walk to that window. Oh, Mr. Carmel! 
Mr. Carmel, think !” 

“Yes, easy—facilis decensus—evil has come to many, in many 
shapes. You are warped by some dream—you have had a dream to- 
night. I don’t believe in any exorcism—no, no, no!—they are too 
strong for us.” 

_ “Oh, Mr. Sherlock! do, for God’s sake, do give him the note to- 
night!” She stamped, and wrung her hands in her anguish. 

“ How she persists! How cruel they all are! Take this with you 
then—the thing’s ¢mpossible! Short is the way, but a gulf un- 
fathomable between us! False sibyl! you say, step boldly. What 
of the abyss? Have not the demons charge over thee, in their hands 
to bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone, and return 
bloody? Listen to your words, and say, are not they the song of a 
devil? No, no, you shall no? prevail, beautiful Miss Agnes Marlyn! 
And you have lifted up the curtain, and showed me that other image. 
Oh, Rachel! Rachel! Rachel! See what a wreck she would make ; 
this Ariel of the storm, flaming amazement, she knows not, or cares 
not, to what purpose.” 

Without another word, her beautiful eyes flashing, she extended 
her hand. . 

“ Patience !” he said, “only a moment, I'll give it to you, if you 
like, but listen first; this is reason, this is business. He’s asleep now! 
he’s asleep! I—I know it! Look there, it’s one o'clock! he’s asleep 
by this time, and I promise this, the edge of the sun’s rim shall not 
have appeared above that upland there in the morning one minute 
before I place it in his hand. Don’t beso crazy, young lady! if you’re 
mad, J’m not,” and with these stern words he darted a lowering glance 
at Miss Marlyn. 

“Well, perhaps, yes; do so, we shall see.” With these words she 
turned, and was leaving the room with a light and quick tread, but 
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she stopped, and said: “Mr. Sherlock, I was going without thanking 
you; I do thank you, pray forgive me; but I am agitated and 
miserable, farewell!—and oh! do not fail me!” She clasped her 
hands, and looked on him for a moment with such eyes as are raised 
in shipwreck, and then stole away quickly. 

Sherlock followed to the door, and listened with a raised hand and 
wide-open eyes. 

. “Nota sound! nota step! nota breath!” Then he paused again 
for awhile, listening. 

“Foiled? ha, ha, ha! Well that the suspicion crossed me as it 
did. Ay, spirit, you hear me now?—God! what have I seen? What 
is a mortal creature among them? If thou be a good angel—come, 
oh quiet, quiet! If it be an evil one, lead me away into the desert. 
Oh, that I had wings like a dove! then would I flee away and be at 
rest. Can any man escape his destiny ?” 

So he closed the door. 

“Ah, Menander! you say truth: 


“ Unicuique homini statim nascenti 
Adest Desmon vite mystagogus.” 


He looked round his strange room, stealthily, as if expecting to see 
the mystagogus of his life revealed; and then, sighing, he leaned his 
head upon his hand, and seemed to sink into a quiet contemplation. 


Carter XLII. 
SIR ROKE’S LAST NIGHT AT RABY, 


Manx SHADWELL was in his study. It was all over between him and 
his secretary. It was all over, too, with his dream of a great alliance 
for his daughter. If he had been left to the dismal tenor of his life, 
if his vanities had not been excited, his ambition awakened, the hell of 
this reaction would have been spared him. Here he was deluded— 
insulted ; alone with the worm and the fire—his despair and his fury. 

Around him, on thin old oaken shelves, stood, tier above tier, the 
dusty tomes, some of which had furnished the now roofless library of 
Wynderfel—before the Shadwells had migrated, in an evil hour, to 
Raby—all old enough, and some no doubt curious; but Mark troubled 
them but little. The nimble spiders spread their nettings across the 
shelves, and the tiny book-worm was busy with their pages, and heavy 
drifts of dust lay thick over their buried wit and wisdom. Mark was 
not a reading man at any time, but just now reading, or even thinking, 
was quite out of the question. There was only the dull pain of an 
inexpiable insult and the feverish yearning for revenge. 

It was a kind of pleasure to Mark Shadwell, collecting every sheet 
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of Miss Marlyn’s writing, copied law papers, copies of letters, and 
tearing them resolutely into the smallest fragments and throwing 
them into the grate; and when not a fragment remained unsacrificed, 
he continued pacing the floor. Whatever his mind was revolving, he 
was as much startled when a knock came to the door as Carmel 
Sherlock was that night when Miss Marlyn appeared at his. 

It proved to be his wife, wrapped in a night-dress. 

“Ah! you?—why, what can have brought you here?” said Mark, 
recovering from his surprise. 

«T couldn't sleep, Mark, till I came and told you that you are to do 
whatever you think best as to parting with Agnes, I shall be very 
sorry—but I know how harassed you a I think, Mark, you do 
her injustice.” 

Mark was inattentive as she spoke—pre-occupied with his own 
agitating thoughts—but her last phrase rang upon the very nerve 
that tortured him—like a sentence heard by a man half asleep, without 
its context, and applied to his dominant idea without thought of im- 
probabilities. Her husband darted a glance of suspicion upon her face, 
But that face was frank, earnest, and noble. 

He was disarmed. He was silent for a time, a transient feeling of 
pity, genuine and vivid, touched him for a moment. He took her hand 
and kissed it. 

“T’m glad you came, darling, very glad. We can talk of all that 
another time—but I aim very glad you came. You mustn’t stay here. 
The room is cold. You must get to your bed, you must indeed. God 
bless you, darling.” 

He accompanied her to the door, at which he remained standing for 
awhile. At the foot of the great staircase she smiled and kissed her 
hand. He bid her good-night again, with a strange gloomy smile, 
and waited till that faded apparition and the light of her candle had 
quite disappeared. 

“T am—very glad,” he repeated, stepping back into the room. “It 
would not have done had I gone to Roke’s room. I might have said 
more than I intended; his sneering calmness would have led me on, 
and now I'll secure myself.” 

He locked his door on the inside, and placed the key in his escritoir, 
which he locked also. 

“ And now, Master Roke,” said he, “I must think fwice before I visit 
you; and whatever accident brought her down to see me, she has saved 
me that annoyance—saved me trom something bad, perhaps—from 
something very bad.” 

Mark began to feel the nervous reaction that follows upon the sub- 
sidence of the malignant emotions. He had been talking to himself in 
the solitude of this room, and in the silence his own words seemed still 
to haunt his ears, like a dialogue of other voices urging him on. 
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He sat down by the smouldering fire, he leane back in his chair 
and closed his eyes. There was that about him, however, which scared 
away sleep. Now and then he muttered with a kind of abhorrence, 
like a man repelling violently a painful thought, “No, no, let him go— 
let him go.” 

And sometimes he would open his eyes, and look for a moment at 
the door, and then at the escritoir, with the keys of which his fingers 
in his pocket were playing, and then back again at the door, and so 
once more at the escritoir; and then with a sudden shrug, like a 
shiver, he would start up and walk about the room, and read the 
names on the backs of the old books, and so wander about for awhile, 
and then sit down again, looking ruefully into the embers; and then 
he would look at his watch—half past twelve only !—and wonder how 
slowly the time lagged. An then, after awhile, the same sort of thing 
would occur over again, and then again, and Mark Shadwell once more 
was wandering restlessly about his room; and he looked at his watch. 
It was now a quarter past one. 

* * * * * * 

Sir Roke Wycherly was in gay spirits that night. He amused 
himself thinking of his cousin Mark. 

“The beast!” he thought. “He’s quite wild about this little 
romance of ours. He has been bullying that pretty little rogue; there 
has been a row. I suppose he has put her in a devil of a passion— 
he'll not find it easy to frighten her, though—and her little billet has 
not come; it will though. Mark won’t come, quite past his hour now, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if my little note reached me, somehow, after 
all’s quiet.” And he ‘smiled slily and pleasantly towards the door. 
“T may as well wait a little—yes, and we'll’ get that fellow, Clewson, 
out of the way. Poor wretch! he does look awfully tired. I forgot 
him sitting up last night, and we are to be off to-morrow, and will 
have a great deal to do.” 

He was accounting to himself, good-naturedly, for getting Clewson 
out of his way. The well-trained Clewson did look a little surprised 
at this considerate dismissal. Glad he was to receive it, however. He 
made two or three trifling arrangements very quietly and withdrew, 
and got to his bed, where he quickly fell asleep. 

“Yes, poor devil! we'll do without him to-night, and—hey? was 
that a step? No—no—fancy.” 

He listened, notwithstanding, for awhile; and he got up very 
quietly, opening his door softly and smiling up and down the gallery, 
with the candle high above his head; but all seemed quiet, and so far 
as the light reached was deserted. 

“Not yet—not yet—I wager my life, it will be, though—only a 
word—a little bit of paper no bigger than a card.” 


By this time he had again closed the door, and was standing in his 
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dressing-gown by the card-table, where lay the pack with which he 
and Mark were to have fought their battle—not their great one. 

“Tf he had only come—I wish he would—a fellow in that plight 
is always amusing, and a little bit of quiet comedy would not have 
been amiss to-night—and that charming little woman. She would 
not have popped in her note at the wrong moment—far too clever to 
put her pretty little foot in it—and, egad! no great harm if she did. 
We shall be all far enough to-morrow, and the curtain goes down on a 
strong situation and a spirited tableau.” 

Then Sir Roke listened again, and again there was nothing. And 
he bethought him of a ietter to that Pepys, Adderly, to whom he had 
written before, to expect him at Scarbrook. He wrote: 


“My pear Appurty,—I have next to nothing to add to my last 
letter, except that you may take as absolute all that I then described 
as probable respecting the little romance which has amused and 
piqued me for some time. I am going to town, as I said, to-morrow, 
and I shan’t leave for Scarbrook till Wednesday ; but your charm- 
ing married niece, Mrs. Hyde, will reach Scarbrook with her maid, 
on Thursday morning. You need not tell the people there that 
Tm coming down. I shall appear, simply by accident—you don’t 
expect me—no one expects me. I think I have said quite enough. 
Make your niece, of course, as happy and comfortable as possible— 
but very quietly, please. I shan’t stay there myself a week, and I 
shall be off before it becomes known; and now the whole plot is 
before you, and do pray be on the alert, and attend to these few plain 
directions. 

“ Fiver, dear Adderly, yours sincerely, 
“R. WW." 


Roke Wycherly shut up his letter and sealed it. “ And now, I think, 
all’s ready,” said he, lifting his hands with a little wave, like a man 
who has completed a piece of work and means to enjoy himself and rest. 
And then he listened again, but there was nothing—and he yawned. 

“Tt will come before half an hour,” said he. ‘ What an affectation ! 
The little gipsy fancies her hesitations impose upon me. Well, we 
must amuse them—why not a note, if she likes it ?—only I'm growing 
uncomfortably sleepy. Hang their caprices, they ae so selfish, one 
and all.” 

Sir Roke took up his French Review, but it made him yawn more ; 
and then, with his handkerchief, he touched his temples with eau-de- 
cologne, and then he looked at his watch that he had placed on his 
table, and muttered an execration upon the tortoise-pace of time— 
irrevocable time ! 


Too slow for you, its flight, Sir Roke! Is it ? 
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And then growing peevish, he got up and opened his door again, 
and listened, and gaped dismally up and down the empty gallery. 
You remember the passage in Faustus: 
“ Mephistopheles. I am not free; a little obstacle, 
I did not see, confines me— 


The druid foot upon the threshold traced. 
Faustus. The Pentagram ?”’ 


Sir Roke closed his door gently, but with a cross and dismal 
face. Again he looks at his watch. A quarter past one! And 
he sits down, and takes up his French Review again, and reads and 
nods, and reads a little more and nods again, and drops asleep in his 
easy-chair, with his back towards the door, and all became quite still 
and silent. 

Pity, Sir Roke, no pentagram was traced upon your threshold. 

Sir Roke’s bedroom opens upon the great gallery, and in the same 
chamber, in the further wall, another door gives access to a dressing- 
room, beyond which, again, lies Mr. Clewson’s bedroom, which opens 
upon a lobby at the head of the back stairs. 

Mr. Clewson was fast asleep. But the habit of attending his 
master’s call at all hours throughout the night had made his sleep 
easily interrupted. 

He was startled from his sleep by a sound from his master’s room. 
It was a crash as if of something thrown with violence upon the floor 
and broken to pieces. He sat up in his bed listening, and heard 
a furious gabbling, in which he fancied he distinguished the words 
“God” and “ wretch.” The whole thing hardly lasted a minute, and 
suddenly subsided. 

Mr. Clewson, not knowing what to make of it, glided out of his 
bed, and into the dressing-room. There was always a candle burning 
at night in the dressing-room, for if Sir Roke happened to want 
additional light, he was not a man to wait while his servant was 
groping for matches. Clewson took this candle in his hand, but there 
was light visible through the keyhole, and Sir Roke did not call him. 
He listened at the door, but he heard his master, shuffling about the 
_ room, he thought, in his slippers, and making his customary arrange- 
ments before getting into his bed. 

So Mr. Clewson concluded that Sir Roke had accidentally knocked 
down one of the old china vases which the care and good taste of 
ancient Mrs. Wyndle had placed upon the mantelpiece. And he 
knew that Sir Roke, when an accident happened, could snarl and 
curse in soliloquy, with great spirit. 

So Clewson went back to his bed, a little out of humour, and made 
a few cynical remarks upon the “governor's” delight in disturbing 
people. But being weary, his temper did not keep him long awake, 
and he was soon again in a sound sleep. 

2B2 
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Things had promised ‘fairly that night for Mr. Clewson’s slumber, 
but his repose was destined to be broken. 

After some time passed in dreamless sleep, without a summons, 
without a start, Mr. Clewson on a sudden opened his eyes. There 
was a large window in his room, without shutters, and through it the 
moon shone brightly. 

In this light Mr. Clewson saw a man, with a wide-awake hat on, 
standing a little way off, and the character of the face and figure were 
such that for some seconds he did not know whether it was real or the 
image of a dream still fixed upon his retina. 


Cuarren XLITI. 
SLEEP, AND HIS BROTHER DEATH, 


Hr opened his eyes, as I have said, and beheld Carmel Sherlock 
standing, not far from his bed, in the moonlight, ghastly pale, his 
eyes fixed upon him with a cold glitter. His hands were clasped 
together, and there was a steel curb-chain about one of them, to 
which two or three large keys were attached. 

The newly-awakened man sat up in his bed staring at him, and 
neither spoke. But Carmel drew near, and in the broad moonlight 
he could plainly see that one side of his face was covered with blood, 
and that his features wore an expression of agony and menace. 
Mr. Clewson’s horror increased, as Carmel Sherlock came silently 
nearer and nearer to him, so that, with an effort, he found his tongue, 
and said, but in an undertone, for even then the training of Sir 
Roke’s servant prevailed. 

“T say, Mr. Sherlock, what is it? I say, sir—please—what do 
you want ?” 

There was no answer, but, he fancied, a faint groan; and he now 
saw that in Carmel’s clasped fingers there was something more than 
the chain I have mentioned. He saw, too, that his hands were covered 
with blood. 

“Why, sir—Mr. Sherlock, I say—my God! sir, you're all over 
blood !” said Clewson, freezing with horror. 

Carmel Sherlock, like a sleep-walker awakened, recoiled at the sound 
of his voice, and as he did so, he dropped something from his hand, 
which rolled to some little distance on the floor, and his gaze was still 
fixed on Clewson. 

“Blood—blood—I suppose so! Do you know me?” he whispered. 

“Know you—to be sure; but youre hurt, Mr. Sherlock, sir. 
You've got a knock over the head, or something,” said Clewson. 

“Yes, sir—I’m very ill.” 

“TJ'll help you, sir, to wash your head, Mr. Sherlock ; and I’ve some 
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plaster, sir; and your hand—it’s cut, isn’t it?” said Mr. Clewson, 
putting his foot out of the bed. 

“ Eh? who told you my hand’s cut—cut? That it is, to the bone 
—to the bone !” 

“Tll give you a lift, Mr. Sherlock, sir, and will get it all right, if 
you please.” 

“ Hush! Was that a caill, sir, from Sir Roke’s room—Sir Roke 
Wycherly, Baronet?” said Carmel Sherlock. 

“No, sir—-nothink, Mr. Sherlock—no!” said the man, listening 
nevertheless. 

“A jibe, sir; an angel by my ear; shall we go and help him %” 
whispered Sherlock, wildly. 

“ But he did not call, sir! The smallest trifle wakens him—he was 
getting to bed, Mr. Sherlock, more than an hour ago. I’m sure I 
wouldn’t wake him for somethink—he’s quiet now.” 

“Lethali somno exporrectus,” said Sherlock, and sighed. “Shall 
we come ?” 

“ Where ?” asked Clewson. 

“'To Sir Roke.” 

“T tell you, let him alone—can’t you? He’s asleep,” whispered 
Clewson, testily. 

“ Ay, ay ; Homerus Odvarov et ‘Tavov Germanos finxit, In there, 
sir, frater fratrem amplectitur—brother embraces brother. My hand!” 

‘Let me do it up for you, sir; pray do?” said Clewson, again essay- 
ing to rise. 

“No, sir, [ll manage it—blood, to be sure. Let Justice drink it; 
it is the milk she lives on, if a man catches the blade instead of the 
handle! an image of life—the way of death—a topsy-turvy world.” 

All this time he was groping on the floor, and looking for what he 
had dropped. He found it, and stood up. 

Mr. Clewson could not see it distinctly, for he thrust the hand that 
held it quickly under the breast of his coat, but he did see a momen- 
tary metallic gleam. It was either a very small bright-barrelled 
pistol, or, as he inclined to conclude, a knife. 

“ Ay, sir, the altar of Justice; between this and there a path of 
blood—the via lactea—and there you'll find her sacrifice—like herself 
—blind, and cold as marble !” 

Mr. Clewson seeing Carmel Sherlock, about whose growing eccen- 
tricities the servants had been talking, now again approaching his 
bedside, with the same dreadful expression of feature, and the unex- 
plained blood-marks, and a knife in his hand, could stand his uncom- 
fortable sensations no longer. 

“ Jest you get away with you, please; don’t mind a-coming to me, 
sir. What brings you here at this hour? It can’t be far from 
daylight.” 
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“ Ay, ay,” said Carmel Sherlock, and a strange craft and suspicion 
suddenly appeared in his face, and his eyes seemed to read Mr. Clew- 
son’s thoughts with a dangerous scrutiny. ‘ Ay, very unseasonable ; 
but when a man cuts his hand, you wouldn’t have him go on bleeding 
—blood is life, you know—when a friend could stanch it; so I came 
up the back stair, and then hesitated to waken you.” 

“ Well, I'll do it up for you, if you like,” began Clewson. 

“No, I remember I have got it—better plaster—in my own room 
—the best—and it’s hardly bleeding now. Thanks, sir; thanks, good 
Samaritan.” 

“And what did you want of Sir Roke, sir ?” 

“ Well, Mrs. Wyndle says, you told her he has a medicine-chest, 
with everything in it, and I thought you might bring me to his room 
quietly ; but I remembered he keeps his door bolted, and we couldn't 
get in without disturbing him; and I don’t care about it, sir, for it has 
turned out next to nothing; so I'll go to my bed—good-night, sir.” 

Carmel, for a second or two after this little speech was closed, con- 
tinued to fix a shrinking gaze of inquiry on Clewson, and suddenly 
repeated his “ good-night!” and turned to depart. 

“ Good-night, sir,” said Clewson more civilly. 

And the moment Carmel Sherlock had left the room and closed the 
door, cautious Mr. Clewson skipped noiselessly to it, from his bed, 
and bolted it, lest Mr. Sherlock should change his mind and return. 
That Mr. Sherlock was more than half-crazed was the opinion of the 
servants’ hall. ‘The plight he was in to-night was by no means re- 
assuring, and Mr. Clewson was very well pleased, for the first time in 
his life, at the precaution of that old-fashioned falling bolt, which 
secured Sir Roke’s door on the inside. 

When he was about to step once more into his bed, his attention 
was arrested by a sound in the stable-yard, of which his window com- 
manded a full view. ‘To the window therefore he returned, and thence 
he saw Carmel Sherlock cross the paved yard toward the stables. 

It was a brilliant frosty moonlight; the walls, the ivy, the pave- 
ment, showed all in intense whiteness, and the figure of Carmel Sher- 
lock, as he walked swiftly across the pavement, was sharply defined, 
and its shadow lay ‘clear and black on the stones. A great stone 
trough stands in front of the huge old pump, and against its side lay 
a thick-pronged pitchfork, 2 broom, and a shovel, and the sight of 
these homely implements seemed to arrest his attention, for he stopped 
suddenly, and took up the pitchfork and turned it over in his hands, 
and then placed it leaning against the pump; and he took from the 
breast-pocket of his coat a knife—there was no mistake about it now— 
and turned haft and blade quickly about in his hands. Then suddenly 
he looked up at the house, at the same time thrusting the knife into 
his pocket again, searching window after window with his glance. 
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Mr. Clewson stepped back quickly, forgetting that there was no light 
in his room. 

His eyes having run quickly along the windows, Mr. Sherlock took 
the pitchfork again in his hands, and went direct to a little iron 
grating, which let off the drain near the stable-door, and having first 
tried to pass the knife through its bars in vain, he then, with the 
prong of the pitchfork, forced two of them a little apart, and so 
dropped the knife in, and then carefully re-adjusted the grating. 
Then he looked up again at the windows, and proceeded to wash his 
hands and face at the stone tank before the pump. 

Mr. Clewson watched him, with much curiosity, through these pro- 
cedures; hoping that he had been about no mischief, well-knowing 
what an oddity he was, and willing to suppose the best, yet with a 
most uncomfortable misgiving. 

When Carmel Sherlock had completed his simple ablutions he 
walked to the stable-door, unlocked it, and disappeared for a little, 
returning in a few minutes leading the horse he usually rode saddled 
and bridled. Mr. Clewson then remembered that he had heard that 
Mr. Sherlock, when he had to visit a distant part of the estate, some- 
times set out as early as three o'clock in the morning. He watched 
him till he unlocked the outer door and led the horse out of the yard. 
Mr. Clewson looked at his watch, in the light which the moon afforded, 
and found that it was half-past three; and then he returned to his 
bed a good deal quieted. 

“He’s a very quiet man is Mr. Sherlock. I never heard of his 
quarrelling with no one. A nice man, and knows a deal o’ book- 
learning, he does. It’s just one of them early rides; and he’s cut his 
finger, and he took his revenge o’ the knife—he is sich a queer un. 
Well, he’s broke up my night’s rest a bit, he has—the fool !” 

And with this remark, rather cold, Mr. Clewson laid himself surlily 
down in his bed for the third time that night, and was soon fast 
asleep. 


Cuarter XLIY. 
APPLEBURY CHURCH. 


At the pleasant old town of Applebury there was a cattle-fair next 
morning. By daybreak the whole town was in a bustle; and the 
High Street, which expands near the old Town Hall into a great, 
irregular, paved square, was already thronged with men, women, and 
children, and stalls and booths of all sorts. Applebury is thirteen 
miles away from Raby, and only eleven from the Vicarage. 

Two cows and a troop of sheep, belonging to my friend the Reverend 
Stour Temple, were there; and his brother, honest Roger, had, by 
earnest entreaty, supported by the eloquence of Miss Barbara, who 
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had long thought he wanted a holiday, persuaded him to ride to 
Applebury next morning. 

Down the narrow road, then, overhung by noble ash-trees, which 
enters the antique town from the north, while the pleasant morning 
sun was glittering on the old gilt vane and clock of the church-tower, 
rode, on their trotting ponies, a little cavalcade of three,—thin Stour 
Temple, fat Roger, and Charlie Mordant. Honest Roger, smiling 
cosily, and jogging breathlessly in his saddle, young Mordant in 
high spirits, and the vicar’s thin brown features smiling also pleasantly, 
and all the better of that ride in the exhilarating air of early morning. 

A little way down they had to slacken their pace, finding them- 
selves involved among droves of cattle, farmers on horseback, and 
pedestrians, all tending into the town; and Bonnie came to a walk 
with a very red face and a great sigh of relief. 

“T told you, Stour,—now didn’t I?—you’d like it,” said honest 
Roger, when they sat at breakfast in the Bull Inn parlour, with the 
broad fat backs of two farmers, busy over a bargain, against the 
window-stone, and a view of the steep roof and gilded clock of the 
Town Hall, the noble old tree that grows there, and the ever-mov- 
ing panorama beneath it, touched with the pleasant morning sun. 
“JT see you are enjoying it, my poor fellow ;” and smiling inquiringly 
into his face, he pressed his brother’s knee gently with his fat hand. 

“So I do, Bonnie,” said Stour, with a very sweet smile, and pressing 
his own hand over Bonnie’s kindly paw. “ Very much ; five years since 
I was in Applebury before. I never saw the old place look so pleasant 
before; and I’m very much obliged to you and Barbara for making 
me come.” 

I think the kind blue eyes and fat smile of Bonnie, and the affec- 
tionate patting of his honest hand, had a great deal to do with the 
charm of the scene. ‘‘'There’s some good in you and Barbara, I 
allow, though you ave a pair of despots.” 

So said the vicar, still smiling; and in his heart there welled up 
the strong and tender love that would have said: “Bonnie and 
Barbara—brother and sister—my treasures! What are long walks, 
and now and then a trouble, and an obscure threadbare life, 7f only 
in the bright warm sunshine of your love, my darlings! For whom 
I bless God every hour.” 

“We are very comfortable, aren’t we ?” said Roger, with a delighted 
little chuckle. “We are enjoying ourselves immensely ; we are so 
cosy—aint we ?” 

“ Awfully!” acquiesced Mordant. “ What a queer little town it 
is! Lucky to have such a fine day. There’s an odd name, isn’t it ? 
On that red board with the gold frame over there. Don’t you see ?— 
on that square brick house.” 


_ “Yes—yes—there,” said Roger, looking across, and as he did so 
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blushing an ingenuous crimson. The name was Amos Martyr. Charles 
Mordant had made his little remark in all simplicity; and honest 
Roger, who was a little near-sighted, I believe, fancied, though with 
amazement, that he read a more interesting name. 

“ Where is she? By Jove! you have seen some one,” said Charlie, 
gaily, and running to the window. “I must see her.” 

“T didn’t; upon my honour! No, she’s noé there.” 

‘“* Who ?” demanded Mordant. 

“Come, who is she, Roger?” urged Stour Temple, who enjoyed his 
good brother's flights into the land of romance. 

“That fellow has been at his tricks,” said Roger, with a smile of 
bashful reproach at Charlie. 

“ T have ?” exclaimed Charlie. 

“ Ho—ho—yes ; do ask him what he has been doing over there,” 
said Roger, smiling and shaking his head. 

“T never was over there in my life! Upon my honour, sir, I never 
was,” exclaimed Charles Mordant. earnestly, observing the direction 
of honest Roger’s short arm, and not knowing what accusation might 
be intended by his fat friend, smiling sheepishly. 

“Not you—you rogue! I say, Stour, ask him whether he knows 
how to use a paint-brush. By Jove! though, there’s Dick Larcom 
and his son with the cows,” exclaimed Roger, interrupting his own 
rude and mysterious allusions. “ Let us come out, for goodness sake, 
and hear what offers he has got.” 

So forth they sallied ; and in the hall Roger said in Charlie Mor- 
dant’s ear : 

“Tsn’t it delightful we got poor Stour to come with us, glorious 
fellow! And killing himself with work—a perfect slave; but you 
must run over, like a dear fellow, and make them take that thing 
down ; it oughtn’t to have been there at all—do, do now; and here’s 
Dick. Stow, here’s Dick Larcom with the cows.” 

So forth they sallied among stalls and booths, and piles of ginger- 
bread, and baskets of apples, in pursuit of Dick Larcom, who was 
making his way to the green with the vicar’s cattle. But the vicar, 
being less interested than as a wise farmer he ought to have been, and 
having an easy confidence that among his more skilled friends the 
cattle would be managed well enough, wandered away into devious 
lanes, and finally paid a visit to the old church, whose beautiful porch 
is so like that of the ancient church at Holyhead ; and seeing that the 
door was open, the sexton being there employed in his vocation, the 
vicar stepped into the hallowed shade, taking off his hat. 

This church of Applebury is, I think, about the darkest in England, 
the eastern window being of stained glass and under the shadow of 
two enormous elm-trees. Coming out of the bright sun, this gloom 
strikes the visitor so that one would fancy there was scarcely light 
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anywhere in the building to read by. He stood for a little,’ just within 
the threshold of the door, looking up and around, as such visitors will ; 
and glancing at his left hand, some five or six yards away from the 
entrance, he saw a man, in a loose wrapper, with a hat in his hand, 
standing, and, as he felt, staring at him. The vicar could not see his 
features distinctly, only his white eyeballs, as in silence he watched 
him without motion. 

One of the frequenters of this fair of Applebury the vicar took him 
to be, who had sauntered there like himself, to see what the inside of 
the old church was like. 

The man made a short shuffling step or two backward, as if 
irresolute, and the vicar, fancying a recognition, instinctively made a 
step or two in advance, and saw Carmel Sherlock, just with that 
amount of surprise which in imperfect light induces a momentary 
uncertainty. 

“You've come here for me, sir?” demanded Sherlock, in tones that 
were low and stern. 

“Far from it,’ answered the vicar, with a slight smile. “I was a 
little surprised, on the contrary, to see you here; and indeed in this 
light it is not easy to know any one.” 

“T’ve been here longer—in tenebris—and everything is clear. I 
saw you distinctly; there is some of your cattle at the fair, sir—and 
so we have found one another. You had no news since last night 
from Raby ?” 

“ No, none at all,” answered the vicar, looking at him attentively. 

“Well, P've a message. There’s no one following you—no one 
outside—no one watching us ?” 

And Carmel Sherlock, who had been drawing near, peeped from the 
door, and through the quiet porch. 

“No, I'm quite alone here—my brother and young Mr. Mordant 
are at the fair; but what is the message ?” 

“Only this, sir: they want you up at Raby ; there is great trouble 
there, sir—an unexpected calamity, and it is your duty to be there. 
You may be of use—it is a house of affliction to-day.” 

“What has happened ?—who is ill; or—who is it?” asked Stour 
Temple. 

“TJ have nothing, sir, to tell more than—Ha! yes, I hear the 
horse.” 

“Where are you going now, Mr. Sherlock ?” inquired the vicar. 

“ Home, sir,” said he, with a start. 

“Do pray let me know how I can be of use, and what has 
happened,” pleaded Stour Temple, who was very much alarmed. 

“They'll tell you when you get there—if they like. There’s no more 
for me to say than I have said. Receive me as a messenger, sir, who 
tells what is needful, and no more. This morning, sir, Raby is a 
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house of trouble, and yow will be expected there. Leave this town, 
and be where you are wanted ; ¢hat is my message. You will do as 
pleases you best. Ha! here it is.” 

And Carmel Sherlock stepped quickly through the porch, in front of 
which stood a horse saddled, a boy holding its bridle. 

“T beg pardon, Mr. Sherlock,” said the vicar, following and laying 
his hand upon his arm; “ pray relieve me, if you can—pray tell me— 
is any one at Raby dead ?” 

“Tve told you all I have to tell,” said Carmel Sherlock, with a 
dark stare, and stamping with wild impatience on the flags. “Just 
that—they want you.” And in another moment he was in the 
saddle, and, riding at a swift pace down the solitary lane that runs in 
front of the old church, was immediately out of sight. Stour Temple 
fancied he had never seen any one, in full possession of his physical 
strength and activity, look so ill as Carmel Sherlock, ‘There was also 
that in his countenance he had never seen before. Altogether, he did 
not well know what to make of him. 

“Suppose the poor fellow’s mad,” thought the vicar. “ I should 
have my ride to Raby for nothing; but no, it has not come to that— 
always eccentric, but quite sound—where he chooses. No, it is not a 
vision. Something has happened.” 

Now so it was, the vicar could no longer feel happy sauntering 
about the little town of Applebury, and back to the Bull Inn went he, 
and he called for the reckoning, and called for his nag, and he left a 
little note for Roger, who he knew was well furnished with money, 
accounting for his departure; and he mounted his beast, and trotted 
away by the old road that leads to Raby. 
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Joan of Arc in the Castle of Beaurevsir. 


Sue sleeps at length, the Amazon of France, 
Veiled is the lustre of her lightning glance, 
Extended low within those dungeon walls, 

Upon whose mould’ring damps no sun-ray falls. 
Was it for this that she had fought and won 
Her country’s cause, when more than half undone? 
Was she, the minister of Heaven’s decree— 
Was she indeed to be no longer free ? 

She, who had revelled in the wild, wild breeze, 
She to be caged by loathsome hounds like these ! 
She wont to gaze into the clear, blue sky, 

And win from thence the fire that lit her eye, 
The noble inspiration whence had sprung 

The mystic power that on her accents hung. 

She sleeps indeed, but ’tis a sleep unblest, 

Unlike the holy calm of maiden’s rest. 

The nervous tightening, ever and anon, 

Of fingers, clasped her heaving breast upon, 
The brow contracted, and the shudd’ring sigh 
Speak not of peace to that forlorn one nigh : 
Only the scene is changed, but to the brain 
The agonies of waking thought remain. 

Again it is the morn of that bright day, 
When victory wove the laurels of Pataye. 
Again she sees the dauntless troops of France 
With nerves unshaken to the field advance : 
They call on her to lead them ; is she bound ? 
On, on! What chains La Pucelle to the ground ? 
Rise, tis the battle-call! Arouse thee! Hark, 
The trumpet calls thee, Heroine of Arc! 

Wildly erect upon her pallet starting, 

The dream fresh life unto her soul imparting, 
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What pen shall paint the chill that sudden falls, 
As melts the scene before her dungeon walls? 
The quicken’d blood flows slacker in each vein ; 
The form relaxed is sinking back again, 

Back to the wretched straw, the damp cold floor, 
Crushed with a weight still heavier than before. 
Once more the weary lids begin to close, 

To court, forgetfulness of life and woes. 

Yet ere they drooping fall, and wholly hide 

The hollow eyes, again they open wide 

With phrenzied haste; forth breaks the wond’ring gaze, 
Doubtful, bewildered by the dreamy maze, 
Seeking, with all the last strength of despair, 

To solve the mystery which haunts her there. 
She knows it cannot be; ’tis past belief; 

Tis but a vision sent to mock her grief; 

Yet why that piercing look still rooted fast ? 
Why bounds the prisoner to her feet at last ? 

She kneels, she touches them, beyond denying, 
Helm, shield, and cuirass on the ground are lying. 
How came they there? she pauses not to think ; 
"Tis not to her a sight from which to shrink : 

It mingles strangely with her dream, and brings 
Too keen the memory of bygone things. 

Her very heart-springs are unseal’d at last, 

And tears upon the steel are falling fast. 

She lifts the coat of mail with trembling grasp, 
She longs to feel her form within its clasp. 

Had she forgot the lesson lately learn’d, 

That she must loathe the fame her deeds had earn’d, 
Repent the sin that nerved her woman’s hand 

To snatch from coward arms the faltering brand ? 
Nay, rather was it she had never deem’d 

Sin in the deeds, or garb which them beseem‘d, 

* * The helmet last upon her head is bound, 
She stoops to gain the rapier on the ground ; 
But, ere her outstretch’d hand achieves the deed, 
Sudden her arm is seiz’d with noiseless speed. 
Surpris’d and pinion’d, all unsexed she stands, 
Again before her foes’ unpitying bands. 
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She seeks to free her hand, but seeks in vain ; 

It is not liberty she strives to gain. 

Fain would she dash away the drops that hang . 
Still glist’ning ‘neath the eyes from whence they sprang, 
Oh, anguish! to betray a sign so weak, 

As woman’s tear undried upon her cheek. 
Shame-stricken to the ground those eyes are cast, 

That moment’s pang exceedeth all the past ; 

The tide of crimson mounting to her brow, 

Can warrior’s garb disguise the maiden now ? 

Foul was the snare, and foul will aye remain 

On British as on Gallic hearts the stain. 








They drag her forth, the helpless, the forsaken ; 
No more, for her, shall gleam of hope awaken ; 
Too soon the victim at the pile shall stand, 
And call for vengeance on her recreant land. 
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Baden Baden in 1867 


By CHARLES CLARKE, 


AutTHor or “ CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “THE BEAUCLEROs,” &C. 





THE exceptional splendours of a London season, in which figured a 
Sultan, a Pacha, ind a body of Belgian volunteers, offer an excuse, if 
one were wanting, for aspirations after quiet and repose. It was 
no unreasonable longing that pointed to the beauties of the Black 
Forest, an oasis in the desert of continental civilisation, as offering a 
prospect of agreeable change from the echoes of the clubs and the 
reverberations of Wimbledon, the civic luxuries of a Guildhall banquet, 
or the boasted refinements of the East India House. Nor can it be 
doubted that the mind, like the body of the ballet-dancer, which seeks 
rest only in change of motion, will be refreshed rather by change of 
scene than by an indolent leisure, unnatural and enfeebling. But stay 
—no man need apologise for travelling in these days of universal pro- 
gress, or for that superficial enjoyment of rational idleness which the 
Paris Exhibition seems calculated to encourage, and at the same time 
to gratify. I take it, under ordinary circumstances, the man, who has 
neither moor nor deer-forest, begins his vacation with the Paris Exhi- 
bition: a very pretty effort with which to tax his capabilities for 
holiday-making, after having touched at Havre or Tronville for a 
bath of that cosmopolitan order, which must be participated in to be 
thoroughly appreciated. I might have said a word, indeed, upon the 
subject of sea-bathing in those parts, but the question is one involving 
so many interests and prejudices, that I prefer to leave it for future 
speculation, when time and space will permit me to do justice to its 
peculiarities. My point was Baden Baden; and thither I shall con- 
duct my patient reader, if he will consent to go with me. 

There are half a dozen ways of getting to Baden, and although one 
may be shorter than another, they present, each of them, certain 
features common to them all. There is the same running and jump- 
ing and pushing for tickets, the same indifference to the complaints of 
the stranger on the subject of luggage, the same curt demand for pay- 
ment by the officials, and the same severance of ties so tender which 
exist between an Englishman and his carpet-bag at all places. One 
advantage this latter has unquestionably—that you must accept the 
situation, and that all responsibility being forcibly abstracted, you 
need feel none. I know the theory is that you are sure to find your 
luggage at the end of your journey; but I know the practice also. 
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And when the two do not coincide, the difficulty of restitution will be 
in an exact proportion to your knowledge of language. The pleasures 
of the dowane are not increased by waiting ; but if the delay at Havre 
is as provoking as our own at Charing Cross, the way of getting up 
your clean linen, when the Commissioner does require you to display 
it, is always the same. Having ascertained that English gentlemen 
are neither tobacconists nor exporters of Sheffield cutlery, you will be 
allowed to proceed with much ruffled shirt-fronts and temper. There 
are a few things to which you must philosophically submit. There is 
always the fat man who sits opposite to you, of stertorous breathing 
and inimical to fresh air: there is the vigorous Frenchman or German 
who pitches your friend’s dressing-case into the street, and seats him- 
self in the place, averring the melancholy fact that no man can keep 
a place in a railway carriage. There is always the same guard who is 
appealed to, and who, in a torrent of volubility, in which “r” is not the 
only liquid discernible, slams the door in your face. There is a smell 
of garlic and an absence of soap and water on all routes; and an unli- 
mited liability on the part of your debtors to return you the minimum 
of small change for the maximum of price. ~ Your true Englishman 
will fight his way over the prostrate prejudices of the foreigner from 
London to the World’s End, if he can; but it is a very bad beginning 
to what he calls a season of relaxation. 

Baden Baden, whose reputation, the Prussians will tell you, dates 
from the battle of Sadowa or thereabouts (this is a little exaggeration 
on the part of that worthy people), is one of the most beautiful spots 
in the world. For particulars I should refer you to Murray’s Guide 
to Northern Germany, the weather being far too hot for anything 
like original composition on the subject. The exercise of the imagi- 
nation should be kept for colder weather. It has, far earlier than the 
period of which I spoke, been known for the salutary effects of its 
waters, which I never see drank, and for the pleasures of a table 
more dangerous than that of Apicius. It stands in the valley of the 
Oos, now commonly known as the double zero, surrounded by beau- 
tifully shaped hills, clad to their summits with luxuriant foliage. On 
one side of the road flow the clear waters of the stream above-men- 
tioned, beyond which rises a line of magnificent hotels and pensiens, 
villas and chateaux, ornamented by garden and trees, and flowering 
shrubs twined among the balconies of the adjacent houses. At the 
back of these, I presume, is the town; but I never knew anybody who 
had bought anything in it, or who had transacted any business beyond 
that of the Theatre, the Kursaal, the Conversazion’s Haus, and the 


-Allce, all of which lie on the other side of the street. Baden has this 


peculiarity, and one other—I don’t know any one who claims to be an 
inhabitant. The Nomad tribes, who assemble here every season to 
drink the wine, are the real “ genii loci:” others there are none. At 
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least, I never got any one to confess, in plain English or German, that 
“they lived in Baden.” It is as much of a time-server as a fisherman’s 
coracle. It has every requisite for a place of listless idleness, even to 
the climate; and it is so, pur ef simple. There seems nothing to be 
done (but play), and the people do it. There never was such a 
mixture of green, gold, sunshine, flowers, dining, dressing, flirting, and 
promiscuous idleness as in Baden. 

This is the ordinary aspect of the place. Under all circumstances 
a certain number of persons, English, French, Russian, and German, 
will strive to get through a certain amount of time; and as at present 
the number of gambling-houses on the Continent are not only decreas- 
ing, but almost all positively closed, Baden enjoys an exceptional 
share of support. This being added to its other advantages, the 
support is likely to increase, when it shall remain with its sole rival 
Monaco. If I were not an Englishman, I might here diverge to 
question the propriety of such a source of revenue (for such it is to 
the princes of Germany and Italy); but with a knowledge of our 
national shortcomings in that way, and the open and unreproved 
evasion of the law in my own country, it seems a palpable absurdity. 
It may be that the spirit of gambling which seems engrafted in all 
people and nations, and without which, in its restricted form, scarcely 
any great work could be undertaken, is reprehensible: but that it 
should be less reprehensible at Newmarket or Doncaster, than at Spa 
or Homburg, seems to me to partake of the Bridgnorth election dis- 
advantage, that it was “all on one side.” If men will play they had 
better play against a bank than against one another ; and when Baden 
Baden is closed to the public speculators, who now throng its saloons, 
having no common enemy, they will be let loose to prey upon one 
another. The turf, which suffers from the abuses perpetrated under 
its wing, will by that time doubtless have acquired a reputation on the 
Continent little inferior to that of our own. 

A real physiognomist would be exceedingly disappointed were he 
to take his place in the salons of Baden or Homburg, with the expec- 
tation of studying diversities of character under the influence of the 
same passion. For the lovers of the sensational—and is not their name 
legion ?—I regret that I have nothing more to record than the bare fact 
that a more well-regulated society of ladies and gentlemen I never 
saw. Nobody tears his or her hair, nobody assaults the croupier, 
nobody rushes out in despair, nobody has shot himself on the door- 
steps, nor have I seen one solitary instance of abject misery. One 
gentleman I did see biting his nails to the quick at the loss of a five 
france piece; and a young and lovely lady shrugged her shoulders 
rather testily at the unexpected disappearance of a napoleon under 
like circumstances ; but the demon of apathy, or good breeding, has 
introduced so angelic a personation of indifference to profit or loss 
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among the votaries of play, that there has been nothing here worthy 
the name of a demonstration. 

Nor must it be imagined that the pleasures of the grosser senses 
alone find place in this beautiful retreat. The picturesque is pre- 
eminently characteristic of its environs. There is the New chateau 
where the remains of medicval cruelty might give hints to King 
Theodorus, should our interference provoke that semi-civilised tyrant 
to reprisals. There is the Old chateau, from whose heights the silvery 
line of the Rhine may be traced for scores of miles through its fertile 
plains. There is the magnificent woodland scenery of Eberstein, and 
the forest drive to Wildbad, presenting “woods over woods in gay 
theatric pride,” till the eye loses itself in a distance, which might have 
been an atmospheric study for Turner, but which is quite indeseri- 
bable by the limited powers of prose. It is a land of excursions and 
picnics : Watteau-like in its costumes, and Boccacio-like in its indolent 
luxury. Within reach of the visitor whose taste rejects, as mine 
does, sight-seeing with the thermometer at one hundred and thirty 
degrees, there is an al-fresco déjeiner awaiting him beneath the shade 
of its trees, of fresh trout, marco-brunner, and peaches; Austrian 
bands, in the shadow of the Kursaal, when the sun beats fiercely down 
on the windows of his hotel; a dinner which has the one drawback of 
having to be paid for sooner or later; and a theatre without its equal 
in beauty, where, in crimson-velvet, and among the white and gold, 
and mirrors of Louis Quatorze, may be heard the chefs d’ceuvre of 
Bellini or Mozart, and where may be witnessed the Parisian rendering 
of Molitre or Racine. In fact, there is really nothing wanting in 
Baden Baden but money; and a little modesty on the part of the 
receiver, whose demand sometimes outstrips the supply. The peculiar 
circumstances of an exceptional case may, however, somewhat extenuate, 
if not excuse, this slight drawback to its advantages. If “ Cantabit 
vacuus coram latrone viator” might be translated simply, n his vaca- 
tion, there never could be a juster application of Juvenal’s wit; but 
taking the ordinary and more obvious meaning of the writer into 
consideration, I can assure my reader that the song would be but a 
doleful ditty, if the Zatvo appeared in the less picturesque form of a 
maitre d’hotel than of an Italian brigand. Singing through the bars 
of a cage has a monstrously conventional sound about it, but little 
consonant with the assumed freedom of the beggars’ carol. 

I don’t suppose that Bell’s Life or The Feld will think it necessary 
to tell its readers that racing has of late years become de rigueur on 
the Continent, and that Jules and Antoine are nobodies unless they 
affect an interest in what Englishmen understand as the National 
Sport. Without that intense love for the horsey Englishman which 
your true patriot feels, I should be very sorry to see a careless indif- 
ference to the sports of the field; and one of the earliest downfalls 
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from certain manly characteristics of our countrymen would commence 
with a disregard for the claims of horseflesh in any of its branches, 
excepting as an article of food. The Frenchman has long had his 
“groom,” his “ to-car,” his “steppare,” and his “ boule-dogue :” now he 
has his “ jockeys,” his “ dead-heats,” his “‘ handicaps,” and his “ steeple- 
chase.” What he has imported from England, besides the language 
of our stables and our turf, it is not for me to say: but those who are 
behind the scenes do not regard the state of the continental turf as one 
of Arcadian simplicity. The shepherds who watch over it are as alive 
to their own interests as it is good for any gentleman to be; and the 
facility with which they have adopted some of our tactics do more 
credit to their intelligence than to their integrity. 

Now Baden Baden for the last eight years has held a meeting which 
is—from the value of the prizes, its general popularity, and the rank 
and fashion of its guests—not only second to none, but possibly the 
best of the continental meetings. It has grown rapidly in public 
estimation, and seems now to have reached the top of the tree, if the 
“io triumphe” of thousands of aubergistes and lodging-house keepers 
counts for anything. On the 31st of August the racing was to begin, 
and on the previous day the aspect of the retired Spa (there is a pump- 
room, by the way, which seems to have lost any attractions that pumps 
are supposed to possess) began to assume a different character from 
that which the indolent lounger or philosophic student of nature was 
prepared for. Trains came laden with visitors and luggage, which 
transferred themselves at once to the hotels of the town. Happy he who 
had secured the unquestionable advantages of a bed! Carriages full 
of princes, grafs, barons, and all grades of the army, with a com- 
plement of ladies, were ruthlessly driven from door to door to find a 
lodging and a meal; while the fortunate securers of such good things 
were graciously received with a ringing of bells and clamour which is 
supposed to respond to the crack of the postilion’s whip, without which 
no entry can be considered perfect. ‘The whole allée streamed with 
dust, portmanteaus, valets and ladies’-maids, inquiring in all languages 
for their wants, and willing to accept whatever they could get in a 
struggle more formidable than that of an invading army. Verily the 
scene was a remarkable one, and put to flight those foolish notions of 
peace and quiet which men carry about with them more for show than 
for use. There’s no rest like your own rest-in a crowd. You need 
not fight nor struggle, nor dress nor play; you may enjoy your own 
at Baden Baden, even in the dog-days and a race week combined, 
if it be, like mine, the satisfaction of seeing everybody and everything 
from beneath the shade of your own vine. There can be no relaxation 
in stupidity, and there is always stupidity when the tide of life runs 
monotonously. 

We are out of that here. All the great people in the world seem io 
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have made a descent upon the Goodwood of the Continent. It might 
serve the purpose of the Morning Post to tell you the English who 
have arrived, | mean independently of the Prince of Weles; but it will 
be enough for the readers of “Temple Bar” to know that our beauty 
and fashion are ably represented by a duchess, and by more of the 
nobility than I should care to write about. There is a list as long as 
your arm published every now and then, which increases as the week 
progresses, and which looks as if it would culminate in half the 
peerage. An ingenious device detains the lover of racing for a full 
week ; for the combination of balls, concerts, dinners, and picnics, 
with fishing and shooting, require that alternate days only shall be 
devoted to the pleasures of the turf; and with the thermometer as it 
now is, the dispensation thus accorded is merciful: no one need want 
real happiness here who has a bed to go to. 

But I proceed to the details of what must henceforth be considered 
the feature of a Baden season ; and if the connoisseur of our Epsom, 
Ascot, or Doncaster meetings should imagine that he has nothing to 
learn from it, he is lamentably mistaken. I have already implied 
that Goodwood is the nearest approach to it; the lawn, the trees, the 
toilettes, are bits from the same easel. But it is reserved for Baden 
to make racing even now what it once was in England, a matter of 
pleasure rather than of business. Even that necessary contingent to 
all racing, the gambling, has its peculiar features of interest; and by 
its restrictions as to extent and amount, serves rather to amuse than to 
prejudice the spectator. The simplicity of a continental betting-book 
is truly suggestive of a golden age in its proper sense; and can be 
no more compared to our sensational “thousands to fifty,” than 
Sir Charles Grandison to Aurora Floyd. In the front of the Kursaal, 
when the evening is drawing to a close, a circle of some twenty gen- 
tlemen is formed, who proceed, in various languages, to discuss the 
chances of the horses for the morrow, and to back their opinion in more 
moderate sums than the Derby and Leger winners would condescend to 
put down. “ Cinque contre deux contre Jack of de Tromps,” says an 
amiable Frenchman, in something not much above his usual tone, to 
which an Englishman replies, “Done, Baron; fifty to twenty—louis, 
you know, not francs.” And a German nobleman proposes to bet 
“ Fiinf gegen eins gegen Coque of de Vorks;” a language which is 
not replied to for two reasons, that it is not understood by some, and 
that Cock-of-the-Walk is known to be as good as dead by the rest. 
Over their heads shines a splendid but solitary remaining lamp of the 
Kursaal, and on the lamp-post sits a young Englishman, taking notes 
of the prices and the proceedings. This is the ring, which represents 
at present the noisy hundreds of Epsom or Doncaster, and the offers 
to ‘‘lay agin” anything “ bax one” for a pony or a monkey. 

On the morning of the race the hotels and pensiens are crowded 
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from an early hour with public vehicles of all sorts, many having been 
brought from the surrounding country the night before. There are 
droskys, and barouches, with the stereotyped edition of the foreign 
postboy all boots, and whips, and horns. They are there hours before 
they can possibly be wanted, only, as it seems to me, for the purpose 
of adding to the general confusion, to the uproarious mirth of the 
jeunesse dorée of France, or the shrill trebles of the ladies who are 


assisting them to spend their money on the pleasures of more tables 
than one; fit emblems of an age 


“ Mox datura 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.”—Hor. Odes. 


Independently of these, magnificent equipages from the Bois or the 
Prater, as the time for moving off approaches, begin to play their part 
in the cracking of whips and jingling of bells; and many a “ fours-out,” 
as we used to call them in the posting days, turns from the luxuriant 
allée to take up at the villas on either side. There are the four 
percherons, too, of the Duke of H——, driven in their white harness, 
with the accompaniments of foreign grandeur, which might be replaced 
by an English drag with advantage to the owner and gratification of 
the popular curiosity. All these mixed upin endless confusion give 
a peculiar character to the scene which is inimitable in England, and 
inconceivable by the inexperienced. 

The racecourse is situated at a village called Iffezheim, about seven 
miles from Baden. The drive is sufficiently pretty, as the chain of 
the Black Forest hills is ever in sight. The road itself, however, is 
flat, and not varying with the picturesque hill and dale of our own 
lovely scenery. ‘The racecourse is all that a racecourse in a private 
park should be. That racing can be a popular amusement in Ger- 
many is impossible ; and the imposition of a franc on the rural popula- 
tion, for entrance upon the course at all, effectually tends to subdue 
such aspirations if they ever exist. There is nothing in the amusements 
of the nobility excepting this which can draw the people closer towards 
them ; there is no national sport, no hunting-field, no cricket, nothing 
to bring them from their daily labour into the ranks of their superiors. 
That land is unhappy where such a division exists; for there is 
nothing in which the sympathies of a people are so easily and 
healthily excited as in their relaxations. As to the society which low- 
class writers are pleased to call “the upper ten”—an expression for 
which vulgarity and ignorance must stand sponsors—nothing can be 
more delightful. The Tribune is adorned with creeping plants and 
climbing flowers, and fitted for the kings and queens, princes, princesses, 
dukes, and duchesses, and nobility whom it holds. The best music 
fills up the intervals of racing. The crowd, magnificently dressed, 
moves backwards and forwards on a well-kept lawn, or sits beneath a 
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well-shaded, flowery verandah. An excellent restaurant supplies hock, 
champagne, fruit, and the creature comforts so necessary to refresh the 
exhaustion of excitement. The horses and riders may be seen without 
crowd or inconvenience. The starter is an English gentleman well 
known in Paris; the jockeys are for once civil and obedient to orders, 
and some of our best are engaged to ride. It is not enough to say 
that the crowd is magnificently dressed: such splendour is seen 
nowhere but at Goodwood or in Paris. Lace of untold value on rich 
silks sweeps over the lawn, or tightly-looped-up dresses betray the 
“many twinkling feet” beneath ; splendid jewelry adorns the sleeves 
and necks of the wearers, and even diamonds sparkle in their hats. If 
the display be too vigorous for our chaste taste, as, indeed, I must 
confess that it is, it no less proves the duwe and the brilliancy which 
are considered essential to a Baden meeting. To all this must be 
added the beauty of the surrounding country and of the racecourse 
itself. This latter may be seen with the naked eye from beginning to 
end. It is somewhat in the form of the figure 6, representing a perfectly 
straight mile, and an ellipse of about the same distance. Opposite to 
the Tribune, or Grand Stand, are the beautiful hills of the Black 
Forest, undulating from the extreme right, in the bosom of whose 
slopes lie peaceful villages and crumbling chateaux. On the left the 
vista extends in a direct line through a large forest of firs towards 
Rastadt, where not long ago I saw a review of Austrians, Bavarians, 
and Prussians, the joint occupants of the fortress; mais M. von 
Bismarck “d changé tout cela.” The return from the course is as 
exciting as the Sutton turnpike-gate on a Derby-day; and the 
groves of Baden are doubly welcome to the hungry and thirsty, 
after seven miles of heat and dust, not much inferior to the same 
agrémens of Goodwood and Ascot. There once more all is fresh, 
and green, and shady; and under the Linden trees the refreshing 
draught of the Lieb-frau-milch has been well earned by the pleasure- 
seeker, 

On the third day of the meeting the Prince of Wales reached the 
course in time to see the race for the Grand Prix. I refrain from 
troubling my readers with the details, feeling confident that those 
whom they regard will have already applied elsewhere. The Prince 
arrived in one of the Grand Duke’s carriages, with outriders in the 
royal liveries. His Royal Highness was received by the members of 
the Prussian and Baden royal families present, and by a crowd of 
English gentlemen, his personal friends. It was satisfactory to 
remark, in the teeth of the vulgarity and malice of a revived “Satirist,” 
that nothing was wanting of respect in the loyalty and heartiness of 
greeting which took place, and which marks the intercourse between 
the Prince and his acquaintance. With his usual liberality, while at 
Baden, he presented one thousand frances to the English church, 
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which has been lately finished, and was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Armagh on Saturday the fourteenth of this month. He expressed 
his regret at not being able to remain to witness the ceremony, and 
enhanced the value of his liberality by the sentiments he expressed 
for the English church on the Continent. 

One of the most successful meetings ever known on the Continent 
terminated on Friday the sixth instant, with the steeplechases. The 
notions of a cross-country course are not altogether in accordance with 
an Englishman’s experience of such events. Success has most frequently 
attended the efforts of German horses, who are accustomed to the 
peculiar nature of the fences and the course. An accident, as I think, 
alone deprived an English horse, Gameboy, of victory this year; and 
that accident was attributable certainly to the fact of alighting in a 
bog at his third fence. However, these are the fortunes of war; and 
all things considered, perhaps the racing itself is about the last matter 
of vital importance in the meeting. There is so much to amuse the 
mind and the eye, to gratify the vanity, and to promote the circulation 
of money, that it seems difficult to meet with any one sufficiently 
censorious to find fault. On getting safely home again from what we 
delight to call a holiday, perhaps the pleasures of the rush at the 
railway terminus, and the settlement of the ladies’ luggage question, 
are not the greatest gratifications. The express train from Paris, 
however, which, passing by Boulogne and arriving at Calais, without 
the necessity of changing carriages, puts you straight on board the 
boat, is an advantage fully appreciated by the English. Half a dozen 
reflections on the more obvious circumstances of the season at Baden 
will terminate an article which may be as much calculated to amuse as 
to inform. 

Baden is next to Paris, and, I might say, no whit behind it in the 
elegance of its toilettes. Extreme care is bestowed upon the personal 
appearance. All come to see or to be seen, and all are satisfied. I 
think the numbers are equally balanced. An Englishman will always 
be gratified at the display which his countrywomen make. The 
avalanche of luxury and extravagance common to foreigners is not 
strong enough to bear down our superior beauty of face and form. 
To tell the truth, too, Englishwomen are, allowing for prejudices, the 
better dressed. It is impertinent to appeal to particular instances ; 
but the best dressed woman on the Baden lawn was an English 
woman. Gorgeous colouring is not our forte; but, for grand magnifi- 
cence and true keeping and consistency, commend me to the upper 
classes of my own countrywomen. I might extend the commendation 
to the men, as a general rule, without doing great violence to my own 
feelings or to my regard for truth. I lament the fashion that has 
arisen of late years of praising everything French to the disparage- 
ment of all that is English; and in the matter of dress it is at the 
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sacrifice of conviction. In fact, in visiting one of the most refined of 
continental spas, or even Paris itself, there is an absence of detail in 
the comforts of life which is marvellous. I endeavoured to bargain 
with a waiter at Wildbad for the only salt-spoon between Dover and 
that place. I was most anxious to bring home this bone trophy as a 
mark of the civilisation of the Black Forest. The waiter regarded it 
with an affectionate wonder which prevented me from adding it to a 
collection of continental curiosities. If they would imitate us in some 
domestic arrangements which affect the comfort of everybody, I could 
well forgive the Badenois for their neglect of our racing tactics. 

I have said that the aristocratic element predominated as far as the 
Continent was concerned; and that I should be glad to have seen a 
closer sympathy between the rich and the poor in their recreations. 
There is the same old gentleman in his blouse hoeing turnips, who 
greeted us last year, scarcely deigning to look at the passing crowd, 
unless something more flamingo-like in colour than usual chance to 
catch his eye. ‘The rails opposite to the Grand Stand and the Lawn 
are unattended by a single representative of the people. Austrian or 
Prussian officers are curvetting about in the long grass; and here and 
there a civilised Amazon on a piebald Arab, and in a much-ornamented 
habit, is exercising herself, where I would gladly see a cheerful and 
interested population. We could well spare a thousand or two from 
Epsom ; and the Doncaster Tyke is somewhat overpowering in his 
enthusiasm ; but those are the sympathies that tie men to men, that 
teach us to know the good that is in one another, that unite us all in 
common hatred to oppression and injustice, that bring about bloodless 
revolutions, and make us feel that the prince and the peasant have 
at least a common interest in the sunshine of life, from which men 
learn, too, that they have a common sense of its storms. Baden is a 
grand pied-a-terre for all nations, and, in an inverse ratio, for the 
disruption of classes. The poor and the artisan avoid the Baden 
meeting. Hvery language is to be heard save the patois of the people. 
German, French, and English are mixed in most admired confusion, 
good, bad, and indifferent; the latter. very indifferent indeed; but 
that which reigns predominant is American. 
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Roprnes meanwhile was sailing to Corfu, for steam was rare in those 
days, and used only by wealthy nations. His impatience was great, 
but the elements are indifferent to human anxieties, and his voyage 
lasted four days, which seemed to him rather four years, and the more 
so as he reflected that his return might require an equal loss of time. 
It would be superfluous to relate his interview with his mother. In 
less than an hour he had made her fully aware of his approaching 
happiness, received from her a willing consent with an affectionate 
blessing ; shown her the will, by which the count bequeathed to him 
personally four thousand dollars, and, when he had listened to all the 
good wishes inspired by her gratitude towards the benevolent old man, 
he had looked wistfully to the harbour, in the hope of being able to 
dissuade her from keeping him, as she wished, two or three days with 
her. Her cause being eloquently pleaded by the filial love of Rodines, 
she had just gained a few hours from him, and induced him to dine 
with her, when—a further attempt being made to persuade him while 
they were dining to stay the night, to which persuasion he was on the 
point of yielding—the servant laid before him a letter, with an official 
seal. 

“ Who brought this?” asked Rodines. 

“Three police-constables,” answered the servant, “and they are 
waiting in the courtyard.” 

Xodines, on opening the letter, appeared agitated. 

“ Here, mother,” he said, with a smile, but with a trembling voice, 
“here is an ally against you.” 

“ What ally ?” 

“The police of Cephalonia. I am summoned to return imme- 
diately.” 

“What! when you have just arrived! What does this mean? If 
you were to refuse to go now, and wait till to-morrow——” 

“The constables have orders to take me, whether I wil! or no.” 
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“But what is it? Oh, my God! what has happened?” cried the 
affectionate mother. “The police arrest you! What is this ?” 

“What it means I do not know any more than you,” answered 

Rodines ; “but do not be alarmed, mother ; it cannot be anything 
very serious. Let us call in the constables.” 
1 One of these, who had brought the warrant from Cephalonia, 
approached Rodines with hesitation, while the two others, sent with 
him by the Central Police Office of Corfu to assist him, remained at 
the door to guard it. 

“So, Signor Gianetos,” said Rodines, “I am required to return to 
Cephalonia, am 1? Do you know, or have you permission to tell me, 
what is the matter ?” 

The constable appeared embarrassed. 

“Signore,” he replied, “Count Namutos is dead, and—it is sus- 
pected that he has been murdered. The police are investigating the 
circumstances, and you are called as—a witness.” 

This explanation produced a different effect on the minds of the 
mother and the son ; the alarm of the former was tranquillised by it, 
while it fell like a thunderbolt on the latter. 

“The count! Dead! Murdered! Oh, God!” he exclaimed, as 
pale as a sheet, and, overcome by his grief, he fell into the arms of 
his mother. 

The constables exchanged significant glances. Rodines, recovering 
himself, took leave of his mother, and said to them: 

“Let us go. Happiness and affection may delay, but a melancholy 
duty has no time to lose.” 

In a few minutes they were on board the vessel sent by the police, 
and, after a passage of a couple of days, they arrived at Argostoli, As 
soon as he landed, Rodines wished to hasten to the grave of his bene- 
factor, there to pay the tribute of his tears, but the constables told 
him they were ordered to take him straight to the police-office. He 
followed them thither, and, appearing before the magistrate, asked 
leave to go at once to the cemetery. The, reply was that an order 
had been issued for his arrest, and he was handed over to the gaoler, 
who said he must prevent his communicating with any one, and had 
him committed to solitary confinement. Rodines thought it all a 
dream, and could not comprehend the meaning of it. Sometimes he 
imagined that the government had discovered one of the political 
conspiracies which the patriotic enthusiasm of the Ionians indulged 
in at the commencement of the Greek revolution, and had suspected 
him as one of the conspirators; at other moments he fancied that it 
was a mere mistake of identity; and he passed the whole night in 
conjectures, which always gave place, however, to his real grief for 
the death of his benefactor—his second father. On the following 
morning he was taken out at an early hour, and to his great satisfac- 
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tion, he was brought before the Criminal Tribunal, where he felt sure 
that his examination would dispel all doubts about his position. He 
was examined as follows: 

“What is your name ?” 

“ Anthanarios Rodines.” 

“ Where were you born ?” 

“ At Corfu.” 

“ What is your age ?” 

“ Twenty-four.” 

“ What is your profession ?” 

“T was secretary to Count Namutos.” 

“Where did you hear of his death ?” 

“At Corfu. I heard it from the constables who brought me here.” 

“When did you go to Corfu ?” 

“On the tenth of this month.” 

“ At what hour ?” 

“ At five o'clock in the morning.” 

“How was Count Namutos when you left ?” 

“He was asleep.” 

“ How do you know that he was asleep ?” 

“ His servant told me so.” 

“Did you not go to take leave of him ?” 

“No; I did not wish to disturb his sleep.” 

“Tt seems strange that, having as is well known so close an in- 
timacy with the count, you should not have wished to take leave of 
him before sailing.” 

“T had taken leave of him in the evening, because I knew that I 
should sail early in the morning.” 

“Tn the evening you had gone out of the house. Where did you 
go, and at what hour did you return ?” 

“T went to the Notary Tapas, thence to Signor Vorates, and after 
that I returned to the count’s house. Then I accompanied Signor 
Vorates to his house, where I remained till one o’clock in the MOTE, 
when I went home.” 

“When you went home, what did you do, and where did you go?” 

“T went to my own room, made my preparations for my voyage, 
and then I lay down to sleep.” 

“When you entered the house, was the outer door shut ?” 

“JT found it open, and I thought the servant had left it open for 
some purpose.” 

“Have you a key of that door ?” 

“T have.” 

The judge called for Tapas, who declared that on the afternoon of 
the ninth, Rodines had come to his office, and that in the presence of 
several of his clients Rodines had asked him to obtain for him a loan 
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of a thousand dollars, saying that in a short time he would have the 
means of refunding them. The notary added that Rodines told him, 
in reply to his inquiries about the means of reimbursement, Count 
Namutos had bequeathed to him by a private will the whole of his 
property. Suspecting some fraud, because he knew that the count 
had only a month previously made a will before his notary in favour 
of his nephew, and that by an article of that will he could not make 
any change otherwise than by a codicil, Tapas said he had tried to 
encourage the idea of a loan in order to discover how the matter 
stooc The judge considered this evidence to be of great weight. 
After the notary, his clients who had been present on the ninth in his 
office were called, and they all corroborated his statement, having 
heard Rodines ask Tapas for the loan, and declare that he would soon 
have property sufficient to secure ten times over the sum of a thousand 
dollars. 

Vorates, being summoned, confirmed the fact that Rodines had 
come to his house on the evening of the ninth, had accompanied him 
with his daughter to the count’s residence, and had been there affianced 
to her by the count’s wish. 

“Forgive me,” said the judge, in a kind manner, “if I seem to in- 
vestigate your family affairs, but you may rest assured that I only 
seek to know what may bear on the iruth of the circumstance under 
examination. Rodines is poor. Did Count Namutos not tell you so 
when he proposed him as your future son-in-law ?” 

“The count said to me that if Rodines is not rich, he has however 
talents and integrity to make him rich.” 

“On the evening of his death,” continued the judge, persisting, 
“did the count not say that he had made a will in favour of 
Rodines ?” 

“Tn favour of Rodines!” exclaimed Vorates. ‘ No, he said nothing 
of the kind. This is a calumny against Rodines.” 

“ Did you leave the count’s house with Rodines on that evening ?” 
asked the judge. 

“7. 

“ At what hour did Rodines leave you ?” 

“ Tt was an hour after midnight.” © 

Nicolo was next interrogated, and he repeated his previous state- 
ment, that after Rodines came home at night he went to the count’s 
bedroom, and there had a conversation with the old man. He was 
asked if he knew that the count had made Rodines his heir, and he 
replied that he had never heard anything of it. Then Rodines was 
again called in by the judge, who said to him: 

“On the ninth of the month you proposed to the notary to negotiate 


for you the loan of a thousand dollars. Can you tell me why you 
wanted this sum ?” 


” 
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Rodines hesitated, and the judge, seeing his embarrassment, 
added : 

“ Recollect that you must tell the whole truth.” 

“Tf the court,” said Rodines, “requires to know my private affairs 
in order to ascertain the truth it seeks for, I shall, though not without 
regret, at once satisfy it. I did talk of a loan, but indefinitely. The 
hand of the Signorina Angelica Vorates was going to be asked for me 
in marriage. I only wished for a loan in the event of that proposal 
being accepted.” 

“But you told the notary that you could give security to the 
lenders in property worth ten times as much. You have no property 
in Cephalonia. What was your idea?” 

“Tt is true that I have no property,” answered Rodines; “ but 
Count Namutos has bequeathed to me his property. This is why I 
sought a loan, because during his life I could not, indeed I did not, 
wish to touch the property of my benefactor.” 

“So Count Namutos left you his property. But his nephew is his 
heir. How is this ?” 

“Tt is not for me,” replied Rodines, avoiding to answer explicitly 
to the question, “to judge the motives which induced the count to 
leave his property to another rather than to his nephew.” 

“ And did the count leave a will in your favour ?” 

“Yes,” said Rodines, drawing the document from his pocket, and 
presenting it to the judge, who examined it carefully. 

“Ts this the count’s signature?” he asked, at length. 

“ Yes,” answered Rodines, unmoved. 

* But the handwriting of the signature does not resemble that of the 
document ?” 

“Tt does not resemble it,” said Rodines, “ because the document is 
not in his handwriting.” 

“Ah! In whose is it, then?” inquired the judge, with evident 
suspicion. 

“Tn mine.” 

“How! In your handwriting ?” 

“ Yes,” said Rodines, with perfect candour. “He dictated, and I 
wrote.” 

“Ah! He dictated, Signor Rodines, and you wrote,” said the 
judge, fixing a keen glance on Rodines. “And at what time did he 
dictate, and you write ; can you tell me ?” 

“On the ninth of the month, about noon.” 

“Ah! On the ninth?’ asked the judge, with a sneer. “On the 
last day of his life? It is fortunate for you, Signor Rodines, that he 
did not put it off to the tenth.” 

Rodines put his handkerchief to his eyes in silence. 

“Keep your tragic airs for the day when judgment will be passed,” 
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said the judge, bitterly. “It may then suit your cause to assume 
them. For the present you will return to prison.” 

When Rodines was hoping that his examination would clear up all 
doubts of his conduct, and at once relieve him from arrest, he was thus 
thrown back to a worse position; for, besides the indignity of im- 
prisonment, he now suffered the anguish of being regarded as the 
assassin of the count. From that time orders were given to guard 
him with greater severity, and no one was allowed to visit him. The 
preparation of the proofs, the depositions of other witnesses, some of 
whom, like his mother, were at Corfu, and the consultations with 
lawyers, required a whole month. At last the day of final trial 
arrived, and a crowd of spectators assembled in the court, such as 
rarely attended judicial proceedings. They came not only from distant 
parts of Cephalonia, but even from the neighbouring islands, and 
especially from Corfu, where the abominable murder of a person so gene- 
rally esteemed as the Count Namutos had created a feeling of public 
indignation. Some had still confidence in the virtue and character of 
Rodines, and doubted his guilt; but most regarded the crime with 
such horror that they considered him a parricide under the worst 
and greatest possible aggravation of circumstances. When he ap- 
peared in court the firmness of his deportment seemed to the former 
class of the spectators a proof of a clear conscience, while it exasperated 
the latter and greater portion, who saw in it the effect of shameless 
turpitude and hardened guilt. The feelings of sympathy and abhor- 
rence were thus excited among the audience to the highest pitch. At 
first the depositions of the witnesses present were recapitulated, and 
then those of the absent were read. Amongst them none seemed more 
conclusive than that of Nicolo’s, who attracted general compassion 
when he appeared in deep mourning, with his long white hair falling 
on his shoulders, and his head bending to the ground under the double 
weight of age and grief which furrowed his brow, and filled his 
eyes with tears. The unequivocal sincerity of his statement, and its 
contradiction of the account given by Rodines*of the manner in which 
he had passed the evening of the crime, produced much sensation 
amongst the audience as well as on the judge’s bench. Vorates 
appeared equally oppressed with sorrow. When he was called in, and 
saw Rodines on the seat of the accused, he ran towards him ; but the 
bailiffs prevented him from approaching. Recovering his self-posses- 
sion, he repeated the answers he had made when previously interrogated, 
declaring that no will existed in favour of Rodines. Being convinced 
that this was the truth, he thought the truth would prove his 
innocence. Rodines wished to speak, but the president ordered him 
to keep silence until he should be questioned. When Tapas was 
summoned to give evidence, his spectacles concealed his eyes, and a 
smile of deferential sympathy for the accused was on his lips; the 
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tone of his voice, when he spoke, was soft and insinuating. Of 
Rodines he said the onorevole signor, the prezioso signor, and even the 
carissimo signor. He stated that shortly before the birboni killed the 
provero Conte Namutos, the stimabile Signor Rodines told him he was 
sure of being very rich in a short time, as he was heir to all his 
master’s estates, and that this statement had appeared strange to him, 
because only a month previously the count had made a will in his 
own notarial office, no change in which could be effected excepting by 
a codicil. He was asked to examine the signature of the private will, 
and he answered that it was not unlike that of the count, but still it 
showed some points of difference from it. When the examination of 
the witnesses was over, the public accuser made a speech in Italian, 
for the Greek language was at that time shut out of the temples of 
Themis in the Ionian Islands, and thus was forbidden to the Grecian 
muse the access to the judicial arena, that first and best school of 
rhetoric, while the Ionians appearing before their judges heard their 
accusers and defenders dispose of their property, their honour, or their 
life, without understanding a single word that was uttered. But 
those who undertook the noble task of introducing salutary reforms in 
that part of Greece, valiantly opposing every encroachment on their 
natural rights, endeavoured to put an end to so absurd an anomaly, 
the illegitimate offspring of a hated foreign domination. Although 
unlearned in the classic language of their forefathers, they were not 
discouraged by the first difficulties, but they all laboured with 
enthusiasm to accomplish the adoption and establishment of the 
national idiom, well knowing that convictions are always elegant, 
that to the shade of Ulysses the sound of the Greek tongue, though 
not perfectly pure, would be more acceptable than the most eloquent 
modern dialect, and that the complete regeneration of the ancient 
language of the Ionian Islands would be the most powerful demonstra- 
tion of Greek nationality. It was still, however, in Italian that the 
public accuser spoke, and he spoke with much eloquence and great 
vehemence. His logic was close, and appeared invincible. He 
reviewed all the circumstances, which proved incontestably that the 
count had been murdered. He recalled the fact that the house had 
been found open on the morning after the crime, and without any 
traces of having been forced, so that it had certainly been opened with 
a key, while, with the exception of the faithful servant Nicolo, who 
could gain nothing by the death of his master, to whom he was much 
attached, no one else had a key but Rodines. He pointed out that 
the murderer was not a robber, because the money and effects of the 
count had all been found untouched. Who, then, had an interest in 
this frightful crime? Who but the accused could derive an advantage 
from it—the accused Rodines with the count’s will in his hand? And 
this will, which was to raise him from the depth of penury to 
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enormous wealth, what sort of will is it? Written in his own hand- 
writing, bearing only the signature of the count, which is even 
questioned by trustworthy witnesses, this private will is expected to 
annul a will previously executed before a notary, without being a 
codicil to the latter which contains that requisite condition. And 
when was this will written? A few hours before the crime. And 
when did Rodines produce it? After the crime was consummated, 
and the count could no longer disavow it. Who then can have a 
doubt? It was either forged, or signed under the pressure of violence. 
Then Rodines returned home on the night of the crime after mid- 
night, and entered the count’s bedroom, where he conversed with him. 
Why does he deny this? The count was still alive at that time. In 
the morning he was found sacrificed by murderous hands. Why did 
Rodines at an early hour leave the island? Why did he go away 
without even entering the old man’s room as the servant pressed him 
todo? ‘The public accuser concluded on these grounds that Rodines 
had forged the will, and murdered the count. He did not demand 
expressly the sentence due to the crime, but left the court to pro- 
nounce according to their appreciation of the circumstances, as he 
knew the cruelty of the lion and the bloodthirstiness of the tiger, 
while such a degree of ferocity as that of Rodines surpassed the whole 
brute creation, and the code of laws of no country in the world could 
inflict a penalty equal to it. 

Rodines heard the winding-up of his argument, based on dreadful 
deductions, with astonishment ever increasing. The reasons adduced 
by the servant of the law seemed so cogent, and his conclusions so 
rational, that he felt he would himself have been convinced by them, 
if he had not had the consciousness of his own innocence. Rising 
slowly, and with dignity, when the public accuser ceased, he said that 
he had a subject of grief for the rest of his life in the melancholy 
death of his respected benefactor, for whom he felt the affection of a 
son, that the additional misfortune of being suspected to have mur- 
dered his second father must be borne without murmuring, for he saw 
what an extraordinary combination of circumstances pointed to him 
as the guilty person, and that he required no lawyer to defend him, 
because the weight of plain truth would save him, and he would not 
owe his life to technical skill if the truth is difficult to prove. He 
would, therefore, commence by opposing a complete denial of the guilt 
implied by appearances. He stated that Count Namutos had dictated 
the will to him and signed it with full freedom and spontaneousness, 
but he declined with some obstinacy to explain if he knew the motives 
inducing the count to do so. He added that the count had never 
said a word to him of the existence of another and a previous will, 
that on the evening of his death the count gave him permission to 
leave in the morning for Corfu, that he had wished the count good- 
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bye then in order to avoid disturbing his sleep in the morning by 
entering his bedroom, that when he left he really knew nothing of the 
dreadful crime which had been perpetrated, and finally, that he had no 
other defence to make than what he had said, against the appearances 
which might be inculpatory while the truth was entirely on his side. 
Having thus spoken he sat down with perfect composure. The 
weakness of the defence seemed to all present to argue badly ; those 
who were indifferent to the accused shook their heads ominously ; his 
friends hid their faces with shame ; and Vorates began to weep like a 
child, foreseeing no good result. 

The court withdrew to deliberate, and the greatest agitation pre- 
vailed meanwhile amongst the audience, producing a contused rolling 
sound like that of a storm on the ocean. After an hour the judges 
returned, and so great was the angry excitement of the crowd that 
not a word of pity for Rodines was uttered when sentence of death 
was passed on him for forgery and murder; some even loudly 
applauded the justice of the verdict. There was no compassion for 
the convict, because all feeling of sympathy and kindness towards the 
man and the acquaintance was absorbed by abhorrence of the hardened 
malefactor. As soon as Vorates heard the dreadful judgment, he 
fainted away, and was carried out of the court. But it is a mistake 
to say that no commiseration was expressed for Rodines ; the kind- 
hearted Notary Tapas was heard often repeating as he left the trial : 
“The poveretto! The merchino !” 

When Vorates recovered, he rushed to the gaol, where he found his 
friend, not despairing, nor yet evincing indifference and contempt of 
life, but altogether bewildered by the events which had befallen him, 
and almost incapable of collecting his thoughts. 

“Petition for pardon!” exclaimed Vorates. “Petition at once 
for your pardon! The law allows six weeks only. Lose no time.” 

“ Pardon !” said Rodines, opening his eyes wide with astonishment. 
“Tf I could still petition for justice, I would do it willingly. But the 
guilty alone require pardon. I am not guilty. I will not petition 
for pardon.” 

“But they will put you to death. There is no other way of 
Saving you.” 

“They will put me to death,” said Rodines, growing pale. “I 
heard the sentence, and I grieve to die on account of a fatal mis- 
interpretation of circumstances, an unfortunate mistake on the part of 
the judges. I grieve to give up my life, still young, and at a moment 
when the horn of Amaltheea is offered to me full of happiness. For 
that one moment the idea of my union with Angelica, of whom my 
whole life had been passed in secret adoration, was presented to my 
sight as a heavenly vision, and now the cold blast of early death 


dispels it. Even the solace of aftiuence would not have been wanting 
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to us, for Count Dionysius, whose death was to be the only grief 
of the rest of my life, if I had had long to live, left me his sole heir.” 

“ What! my dear Rodines! Do you mean to say ”—— 

“Tt would seem,” interrupted Rodines, with a bitter smile, “ that 
the sentence passed on me has given even the best of my friends the 
right to doubt my word. Yes, I mean to say that Count Namutos 
left me by a will his sole heir. You hear this now for the first time 
from me, because the will was in reality written only on the last day 
before the death of the count, and also because the count did not 
wish you to know it as long as he lived.” 

Vorates struck his forehead with both hands, exclaiming : 

“Oh, misery, misery! Oh, fierce persecution of fate! You will 
admit, my friend, that one needs the unbounded confidence I have in 
you to believe such a thing.” 

“T admit it,’ replied the young man, “and I bear no ill-will 
towards my judges, having no right to expect the same confidence to 
exist on their part.” 

* But the other will in favour of his nephew ?” 

“T can only repeat to you what I said on this subject before the 
court, that the count never said a word of it to me. Its existence 
appears to me an unaccountable enigma. The late Count Dionysius, 
when he was dictating this will to me, might have mentioned the 
other, but he did not. On the contrary, indeed, when I pleaded with 
him in behalf of his nephew, he gave me lengthened explanations, and 
told me that his last and fixed resolution was that the smallest portion 
of his inheritance should never go to Gerasimos. This affair appears 
to me a mystery, and it would have been my duty to seek to solve it 
if I had to live longer.” 

“But you must, you must live!” cried Vorates, pressing him in his 
arms; ‘ petition for your pardon that you may live.” 

“That I wish to live,” answered Rodines, quickly, “that I have 
grounds for wishing it, you have already heard. But you would not 
surely have me brand my own name with‘dishonour for life. You 
would not have me offer to Angelica a name for which she would 
blush with shame. You would not have me pointed at by every one 
as a second Cain whom the government pardoned out of commisera- 
tion for his cowardice, but whom God would never pardon. The 
judges erroneously declared me guilty. They have the power; let 
them put me to death. But I am not guilty, and I will not 
purchase my life by such a confession of guilt. I shall not petition 
for pardon.” 

Vorates seized the hand of Rodines, and pressed it in his own, while 
floods of tears poured from his eyes. 

“So be it,” he said; “do not seek pardon; seek justice. If you 
have any affection for me—if you have the least compassion for— 
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for Angelica, think of saving yourself. Give me a petition, and I 
shall not leave a single door without knocking at it—no stone un- 
turned. If there remains on earth a vestige of justice, you will be 
saved.” 

Rodines, hardly persuaded, wrote a petition, but couched in language 
very different from that of other such applications. He stated in it, 
merely, that as he was innocent of the crime for which he was con- 
demned his sentence should be annulled. Vorates took the paper, 
however, and left the prisoner to present it, in the hope of being able 


to supply by his personal explanations the want of written proofs of 
Rodines’ innocence. 
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Ordered Abroad. 


Part ILI. 


FLORENCE AS IT WAS.—How WE WeNtT TO Nick.— VENICE AND THE LAKES. — 
A THIEF CONVICTED. 


Tue Carnival held in Florence in 1808 was the prettiest we 
ever saw in Italy; the second was less bright, from the death of the 
young archduchess, perhaps also from political causes which have 
marred many Carnivals we have come in for since, and where the field 
has been leit entirely to English and Americans, the Italian stamp 
more or less obliterated. In 1858 the Florentines were all in time 
for their Carnival. The Italian families appeared in the Corso 
in their carriages, which were turned out with the best harness and 
liveries; the ladies beautifully dressed, and the children—some of 
them—in Louis XIV. costumes; lovely bouquets and bon-bons in the 
place of “confetti” were thrown about, and the whole city made 
merry without degenerating into rudeness, tipsiness, or anything dis- 
agreeable. 

Then came Lent, and Florence was quiet again, more quiet than 
usual from the force of contrast; and little stalls appeared in the 
streets, heaped up with dried fruits, to remind the people they were 
fasting, and must not eat meat, and these were innumerable, and 
never ending; sad ceremonials followed at Easter by innumerable 
joyful ones, more graphically described in the preface to the Prayer- 
book than by some travellers. 

Two ceremonies were gone through at the palace. The feet 
washing by the Grand Duchess, who walked down a row of beggars 
and first touched their feet (which had previously been carefully 
washed) with a towel dipped in rose-water. After this the beggars 
were sent home, each laden with a large basket containing a fish 
dinner. The second ceremony was a visit on foot by the royal 
family to a certain number of churches. We saw them returning 
from it the second spring we were in Florence. The Grand Duke 
seemed to be walking wearily, and with a very bowed head. The 
walk was a tiring one on a hot spring day for an old man; but, 
in addition to this, he had had to bear on that particular day the 
weight of lowering looks falling upon him everywhere—the black 
looks of the whole of Florence. Whether it was his own fault, 
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because, as the Florentines said, he had broken faith with them and 
leagued himself with Austria, or his inevitable destiny, because 
Florence had caught something of the Italian infection, the effect 
at that time was very clearly visible that he had lost the hearts of 
his people,—and soon after this the storm burst! 

About nine o'clock one morning a man passed under the windows 
with a red and a white flower in his hat, stuck in with a green leaf; 
every little sign that day was ominous. It seems that very early 
that same morning little tables had been set up in the street, and 
women established at them, who made up tricoloured rosettes, and 
sold them as fast as they were made; so that the badge, either in 
flowers or ribands, was sparkling all over the town before the autho- 
rities could interpose. In the course of the morning a shabby-looking 
carriage drove up to the front entrance of the palace, and two men 
got out and hurried into it with a long roll of parchment. Soon 
afterwards the iron gates leading into the Boboli Gardens, and to the 
entrance on the other side of the palace, were shut. At twelve o’clock the 
band arrived, which also carried the tricolours. Gradually the Piazza 
became crowded with the people. They had come, we were told, 
thinking that the Grand Duke would resign in favour of his son, and 
prepared to receive the Archduke Ferdinand with acclamations the 
instant he should appear at the windows. In the meantime their 
behaviour was perfectly orderly ; after waiting in vain for some sign 
of life from the palace, they quietly dispersed. 

During all this time the Grand Duke, regardless of the last remaining 
sparks of loyalty flickering in the Piazza below, and which, by a little 
cherishing, he might still have fanned into a flame for his son, was 
consulting with his ministers and the Grand Duchess—the former 
earnestly counselling him to resign, the latter strenuously opposing 
such a measure, and, finally, the order was given to bombard the town. 
Happily for every one the soldiers refused, and then the whole family 
retired to a fortress behind the palace, and at dusk drove away in 
two carriages, the guard turning out and saluting for the last time. 
We, in the meantime, anxious to see what a very peaceable revolution 
looked like outside, set off in an open carriage, and were soon in the 
thick of it. The whole of Florence was in the streets; in some places 
the crowd so packed together that our carriage was hemmed in by the 
people, who even got up on the steps with “ Viva I’Italia,” or “ Viva 
il Re.” There was no approach to rudeness, but everywhere the air 
of people who had gained a victory and were celebrating it. They 
seemed perfectly to ignore the Grand Duke, from whose hands they 
had gently taken the reins; he might go and come as he liked now 
—to hurt or insult him was the last thing they thought of. So 
ended the Florence revolution ! 


The next day the people were at their work again, and the palace 
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remained empty until the King of Italy drove in and took possession. 
In the meantime the French troops arrived to take part in the war, 
and were received with open arms by the Florentines. They marched 
into the town freshly and briskly, and, on arriving at their camping- 
ground in the Cascine, proceeded to pitch their tents, unpack their 
knapsacks, polish up their accoutrements, cook their dinners, and 
perform small “toilettes” with the utmost “sang-froid,” in the 
presence of crowds of people who watched them with great interest. 
This done, they proceeded to fraternise to any extent with the 
Florentines. They would rush from one end of a piazza to another 
into each other’s arms, and walk about in small bands, drink healths, 
and respond mutually to cries of “Viva la Francia!” “ Vive 
V'Italie-e-e !” which seemed to be a great relief to everybody’s feelings. 
The camp at the Cascine became a general “rendezvous” every 
evening, where, after the work of the day was over, the soldiers 
played at all kinds of games—blindman’s buff, hunting the ring, 
&c.—just like so many children. 

We left them all in high feather, when we went to Antignano for the 
summer. Why we went there is difficult to explain; other people went 
for sea-bathing, and by the month of June every hole and cranny in the 
village was filled with Italians, under the following “régime.” The 
doctor in Florence—or they themselves—determined, before starting, 
the number of baths to be taken, and the number was strictly adhered 
to. Whole families went into the sea early in the morning, in various 
costumes, and with straw hats on their heads, to prevent sunstrokes. 
Here they disported themselves for hours, the ladies often swimming 
out a long way, fearlessly. After this first exhausting process, in 
the heat of an Italian summer, they went through a second one of 
toiling home in the sun. Towards the end of the season, if the pre- 
arranged number of baths was not made up, two or three would be some- 
times taken in a day, and the work accomplished satisfactorily, they all 
returned to Florence very much the better for their summer discipline, 
in their own eyes and in that of the doctors. As we were not going 
to bathe, it is, as I have said, difficult to explain why we should have 
gone to Antignano, especially as the place itself possessed no attrac- 
tions, and the going there at all was an experiment; but it was con- 
venient for people who thought of Rome for the next winter, and who 
in consequence did not wish to travel far. Then it was close to 
the sea, and we centered our hopes on sea-breezes. 

The heat was perfectly frightful. The sea-breezes we had hoped 
for were hot “Sirocco” winds, which blew the curtains about, and 
banged the doors and windows in a way quite distracting. The 
heat began at four in the morning, raged all through the day, and 
then, with a scarcely perceptible diminution in the evening, gave place 
to a close atmosphere which lasted all night, and through which one 
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slept from sheerexhaustion, when not kept awake y mosquitoes. 
Antignano—and especially that flat-roofed villa—was not a place for 
the summer. 

There was another great disadvantage to residents: Leghorn, being 
a free town, everything passed into it without duty, but out of it again, 
as a natural consequence, more or less heavily charged. LEvery- 
thing, down to a bag of biscuits or a packet of coffee, was examined 
at the gates. Such being the case, it was natural, that we, who 
sent weekly to Leghorn for certain stores, in the landlord’s little 
carriage, driven by Giovanni, should have them stowed away in the 
hood, and that we should then return through the gates with the air 
of people taking an airing and nothing more. That the old man who 
acted as custom-house officer should have stopped the carriage one 
day, with the words “Sento l’odore di caffe,” the coffee being in 
M——’s pocket, was not at all surprising; but having protested, he 
did no more, but allowed the carriage to proceed untouched. One 
day that summer the servants came to tell us that a very venomous 
reptile, which they called a “tarantola,” had made its nest in the 
garden, under B ’swindow. When it was discovered it had already 
succeeded in rearing a small family, and B lived in daily 
expectation that some member of it, which might have escaped the 
subsequent massacre, would appear in her room, as they were said to 
climb up walls easily. 

The Italian servants, however, were much more frightened at 
a report that there were bands of lawless people scouring the 
country, the war being then just at its height, who might break into 
the house if we were not careful to secure it at night. Teresa, 
Giuseppe’s wife, was especially scared, and she would tell Sandrina 
to go down and shut the doors and windows, with her arms folded in 
the form of a cross. Teresa was a fair specimen of a certain class of 
Romanists: while she was with us, and occupied in nursing Giuseppe, 
she did not go to mass; she told us she would make up for this when 
she went back to Florence, and say all the prayers she had missed. The 
common people in Italy often get through their devotions in this kind 
of way, and oftener pay the priests to do it for them. ‘Teresa also 
devised a plan by which she might get through certain devotions and 
some work at the same time. There was no clock in the kitchen, but 
she repeated an “Ave Maria,” or other prayer, two or three times ; 
when she had said her prayer she knew besides that the eggs were 
boiled. This was Teresa. Giuseppe was quite different, much more 
intelligent and thoughtful. They would both listen when we read to 
them, which we often did. On one of these occasions, Teresa (who 
had been impressed in her own way) went down to the kitchen, and 
after telling them it was the first time in her life she had ever heard 
what we had just been reading, recounted the following story: Giu- 
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seppe, she said, had once had a Bible given him, and one day at the 
market a friend came up to him and advised him to get rid of it before 
night, as the authorities intended to search the house. Giuseppe, 
without a moment’s delay, set down his basket and ran home as fast as 
possible, took the Bible and hid it—he was himself in service at 
the time. In the middle of the night Teresa was awakened by the 
arrival of the authorities, who proceeded, without saying a word to 
her, to search everywhere about the room, finding nothing, however, 
but a little prayer-book. Before they went away they asked her if she 
knew what they were looking for, and then told her it was her hus- 
band’s Bible. He was betrayed, Teresa said, by a fellow-servant, who 
is dead now; and she ended the story by fervent wishes that the 
fellow-servant might be suffering the retribution she merited! Giu- 
seppe never grew tired of those readings. He would take off a little 
cap he had worn since his illness, reverently, now and then, and this 
reverence was the more remarkable as a Romanist, who has learnt to 
distrust his priests, so often casts away his faith altogether, and, even 
if he in some degree retains it, outward signs of reverence, which he 
formerly practised, are not what he would always be most remarked 
for. 

At last the delicious, cool autumn set in; the grapes, figs, and 
melons were ripe, and everybody’s flagging energies revived. Giu- 
seppe reigned supreme in the kitchen, and ordered the maids about 
till they were reduced to the meekest submission, making Giovanni 
succumb under a storm of anger on discovering that that bewitching 
youth was making what Giuseppe considered exorbitant demands 
in return for a great deal of kindness. We were now at Leghorn, 
in a small “apartment,” where the kitchen was little more than a 
cupboard ; and one saucepan and a frying-pan might represent its 
furniture; but G.useppe, not being given to complain of his tools, 
sent up very good dinners nevertheless, and very earnestly entreated 
to be taken to Nice, where, after the question of Rome had pended 
for some time, we had decided upon going, as there were reports of 
the remoyal of the French troops and a scrimmage. Giuseppe was 
left behind, however, and we never got such another. We started for 
the second time along the Riviera Road, and arrived in the middle of 
the day at Pisa, where we had luncheon, and started again to find our- 
selves soon in the midst of a flooded country. In some places the 
water was so deep that nothing but the tops of the fruit trees were 
visible ; the cottages were standing in sheets of water, and long planks 
were put from the doors to the road. Here and there peasants might 
be seen visiting their gardens in boats. In the evening we arrived at 
Pietra Santa, and found the baby grown into a beautiful child of two 
years old. His father told us with great pride, that, having one day 
been in a passion, he had asked his mother for a sword to cut his 
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“babbo’s” throat, but told the “babbo” himself, when called to 
account, that he wanted the sword for the Austrians. So the children 
were the straws that told which way the wind blew. The Italian 
feeling was strengthening everywhere. On arriving at the foot of the 
mountain at Carrara, two cream-coloured bullocks were harnessed in 
front of the horses to pull the carriage up to the marble quarries; the 
driver sat on the yoke between them, but facing the carriage, goading 
the bullocks every now and then with a sharp piece of iron. On this 
occasion they suddenly turned round, without any warning, and began 
to walk down the mountain, dragging the horses round with them, 
and pulling one of the leaders over, which circumstance saved us, 
perhaps, from rolling down a steep bank just behind us. The car- 
riage righted, we arrived soon afterwards at the little village, where the 
white blocks of marble were lying about the streets like flint stones ; 
and, being the commonest material at hand, were used to make the 
staircases of the dirtiest hovels. Numbers of studios formed almost a 
little village of themselves, and the sculptors were repaid, we must 
suppose, for living out of the world by getting their materials very 
cheap. On we went towards Spezzia, over mountain roads, and here 
we fell in with a Capucin friar, who followed us a long way in a little 
“Shandy dan” of a carriage, from which, however, he descended at a 
point where a steep path led up to a village, and ordering the driver 
to proceed by the road, turned up the path himself on foot. About 
half an hour afterwards he reappeared, having probably obtained from 
the villagers the price of his journey ; this, however, he did not divulge, 
and only offered the “ vetturino,” a pinch of snuff “en passant.” 

Directly after leaving Spezzia you come upon the “ Bracco” pass— 
decidedly the most dreary we ever traversed. Wretched little starved 
children pursue the carriage, pattering along with bare feet on both 
sides of it, with an unceasing whining cry, and only just out of reach 
of the wheels, for miles at a time. The ranks increase as you go on, 
and the miserable children are so insatiable and persevering that they 
remind one of the story of the wolves in pursuit of the sledge, which 
were joined by other wolves, and the more they got the more they 
wanted. 

We rested on Sunday at Genoa, proceeding as before on the second 
half of the road which lies between Genoa and Nice. At one spot we 
come to a clump of palm trees, bearing this little distinguishing 
feature, which is a prominent one, a succession of blue bays and the 
hilly road winding through olive-grounds, and past orange-gardens, 
the same characteristics all along the coast road, till you arrive at 
Mentone, and finally at Nice. 

We gained few foreign experiences that winter; finding ourselves 
planted down in an English colony, the members of which fraternised 
with each other, and upon whose borders appeared occas:onally a few 
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foreigners on their best behaviour. Everything, consequently, took an 
English tone; the picnics, the walks by moonlight, é&c., till, into the 
even tenour of this English life was obtruded with great bustle, beating 
of drums, and marching past, that glorious episode in the history of 
France—the Annexation. The effecting of which was a curious study. 
The common people in those parts were, I think, far from sharing the 
enthusiastic patriotism of the rest of Italy. They were more or less 
demoralised by their vicinity to the frontier, and the race was a mixed 
one without much nationality. Still they were more Italian than 
French, and when they were called upon to vote, some of them who 
could not read, chose green papers, thinking that they were voting for 
the king; no pains were taken to undeceive them, and they were on 
the emperor’s side almost before they knew it. Servant girls were 
made to vote two or three times over, and all the votes counted. This 
we were told, but we were eye-witnesses to scenes which went on in 
the streets, and which were enacted by the French soldiers, who frater- 
nised with the people, and might be heard calling out, “ Allons, 
maintenant, criez, vive l’Empereur !” and even winning the children ; 
probably through them to win the parents. The aristocracy fled, as 
usual, and as a rule took no part in the elections. 

In the midst of these political events, the spring burst forth in all 
its beauty. Nice itself is small, very pretty and bright, and surrounded 
by lovely country ; so that in less than an hour you might find yourself 
in the midst of fields of anemones, the large red ones we have in 
gardens, and woods filled with every description of wild flowers. But 
another great charm lay in the fact, that in the midst of the town 
itself were large gardens full of roses, which, clambering up the walls 
of the garden, lay in masses at the top, and fell over into the streets 
beneath. Besides this was a hedge of roses round the public garden, 
so that the fragrant breaths that met one may be imagined; but the 
sunshine, the sky, and the soft evening lights—the many things which 
combined with the roses to make that spring delicious, are never fully 
realised, except by those who have experienced them. On one of these 
evenings some of us were leaning out of the window, regretfully rather, 
for we were to start next day for Genoa by sea, and I would advise 
any one who values comfort never to do the like—especially in an old 
boat called the Dante, which at that time made its last voyage 
weekly, but never finished it. A starlit sky, and a sea glittering with 
phosphoric lights, are no consolation under the circumstances. 

About seven in the morning we entered the harbour at Genoa. 
Hot Italian sunshine was falling everywhere. on the picturesque figures 
unloading the boat, and on the very unpicturesque one of a poor, 
cadaverous, old invalid lady, who had been dragged up somehow from 
the cabin, and was standing on the quay, enveloped in a blanket. On 
the evening of that day we found ourselves at Milan, from whence, 
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after resting for a day or two, we went to Venice. Our fellow-travellers 
were two young Italian officers, with whom we had a good deal of 
conversation. One of them asked my mother, who wore a foulard 
gown, whether the red, white, and green colours woven into it were 
worn as an intentional compliment to the Italians; “we remark such 
things,” he said, “near Venice.” 

Between Milan and Venice are the sites of the battles of Solferino 
and San Martino, where a cross, here and there, marks a grave. The 
following lines were written after the battle of Solferino, and supposed 
to be addressed to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in answer to certain 
overtures towards a reconciliation which he had sent to the Tuscans, 
after appearing at the battle on the Austrian side. They were given 
to us, with the translation, while we were still in Italy: 


“TOO LATE! 


“ Highness, this warm appeal you’ve deigned to write, 
The pink of breeding, honey-sweet and pleasant, 
Pray, was it penned at Solferino’s fight 
When coz Franz Joe and all the rest were present ? 
When we were toiling on Saint Martin’s height, 
’Mid whirr and roar of cannon balls incessant ; 
When in one day, King Victor led us back 
Full five times—sword in hand—to the attack ? 
Then was the time your colours to declare, 
But yours, you know, were biack and yellow there, 
You promise us another banner, straight, 
You highness must excuse us—’tis too late !” 


At Venice the palaces were all closed and empty, every one in volun- 
tary exile, except the shopkeepers and the poor, who could not afford 
to go, but gave vent to their feelings, as opportunity offered, in little 
petty acts of rebellion, which the Austrians in their turn resented. 
The Venetians tied tricoloured ribands round the necks of the pigeons 
that belonged to no one in particular but to Venice, from time im- 
memorial, then the Austrians shot the pigeons! A tricoloured bouquet 
was thrown to a favourite singer at the theatre, who picked it up and 
pressed it to her heart with effusion!! She was then summoned before 
the authorities, and told that if she ever received another she was to 
trample it under her feet. The next time the bouquet was black and 
yellow, and it was trampled to atoms, amidst the acclamations of the 
populace ! 

We were disappointed in not hearing the gondoliers sing, and asked 
about it. They will come, we were answered, and sing under your 
windows, if you pay them for it; but we thought that the songs 
which were no longer spontaneous would be dreary. We returned to 
Milan for a day or two, and divided the next summer between the lakes 
of Como and Poschiavo. The lake of Como was exquisitely beautiful, 
with picturesque villages, old Italian villas surrounded by gardens, where 
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greenhouse flowers grew wild, and just as they liked, and exotics in the 
open air. At the back, chesnuts, or fir woods, the mountains rising 
behind them ; vineyards, now and then, and a bend in the lake to- 
wards Lecco, where the scenery was bolder ; great rocks thrown about 
to the right, with little creeks here and there, backed by bold cliffs, 
crowned by a straggling villa which stood in large and beautiful 
grounds of its own. When we look back on all these places which 
grew so familiar, and think of the bright days passed in the midst of 
them which have fled away for ever, we think, too, of a grave in the 
little churchyard behind Bellagio, which was not there then, and in 
which all those joys are buried! Towards the middle of the summer 
of 1860 we went by way of the Valtelline valleys to the baths of 
Poschiavo; very dreary and unhealthy these valleys seemed, and 
abounding in “cretins.” One night we slept at Sondrio, and at four 
or five in the morning heard the doleful ditties proceeding from a silk 
mill close by, with which the Italian women often accompany their 
work of winding off the silk from the cocoons. It is, however, their 
greatest ambition to be employed in the silk mills, as the pay is very 
good, in consideration, probably, of the unhealthy and laborious nature 
of the employment; for they have to work with their hands con- 
stantly in boiling water, and this during the hottest months of the 
year. For a long time past there had been a disease among the silk- 
worms, which had spread to such an extent that the Italians were 
forced to send to China for a fresh supply of silkworms’ eggs. The 
grape disease also was very general at the same time, and for this they 
tried a remedy in the shape of sulphur which gave the grapes a dis- 
agreeable flavour, and they were not, I fancy, very wholesome. 

We were very unwelcome arrivals at the bath house “Le Prese,” 
many foreigners were there already—Germans, Swiss, and some 
Italians, mostly ladies, who had come with their children for the baths 
and the bracing mountain-air. 

In front of the house was a little tangled garden with bowers and 
shady seats, at the bottom of which was a basin which served as a 
harbour for the hotel boats. It was enclosed on all sides except on 
the one towards the lake, where was .an outlet, spanned by a rustic 
bridge; two or three little light boats were always kept there when 
not in use for fishing or rowing. All about this lake and among the 
mountains lived a race of peasants in the most primitive state of 
simplicity. They had wondered, probably, to see a large house rise 
up in the midst of them, and foreigners flocking from all parts of the 
world to drink the sulphur water. Whether or not their eyes had 
been suddenly opened to its medicinal properties for the cure of actual 
or impending diseases, they were certainly seen stooping down to 
take loug draughts at the sulphur spring in preference to the delicious 
fresh water that gurgled out from the mountain a little lower down. 
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One by one the families dropped off from the Bagni. For some time 
previously large flocks of sheep had constantly passed the house on 
their way from the mountains to the Italian valleys, warning one that 
the summer was over. ‘The sheep invariably followed the shepherd, 
the foremost ones close at his heels ; and peeping out of his pocket, or 
carried carefully in his arms, were the young lambs that had been 
born all along the journey. As they came to the lake the sheep 
would sometimes flock down to it to drink, and then again hurry after 
the shepherd, who walked on slowly beside it. The shepherds said 
that on their way down they had come in with bears, driven by 
hunger from their hiding-places, and in one instance the shepherd 
had had a personal conflict, and the sheep had been frightened and 
torn by the bear. These reports scared the children, as well as the 
reflection that the bears might at last take it into their heads to come 
down as far as Le Prese. 

We engaged the same Italian driver who had brought us to the 
Bagni, little thinking how he would serve us, and set off in the 
contrary direction from that by which we had come, as we were 
anxious to see the Bernind Pass, then little known. The “ détour” 
was quite worth making, as this pass is very unique in its character- 
istics. On leaving Poschiavo the road immediately begins to descend 
rapidly, and winds for a long way through the wildest scenery, the 
chief characteristics of which are the pine forests, which extend for 
miles, and about the cutting of which, at that time, the laws were so 
far from being stringent that the peasants went to work just as they 
pleased, and often left the trees to rot upon the ground. You soon 
find yourself in the midst of the mountain pastures, little rough 
“chalets,” dotted about here and there on grassy knolls, and in some 
places miles of turf stretching away to luxuriant woods, like a gigantic 
English park. At the top of the mountain you come upon the black 
and the white lakes, lying side by side at the foot of the glaciers with 
their gloomy surrounding of rocks and stones, devoid of vegetation. 
We slept one night only on the mountain at Silvaplana, and were 
nearing the next day the prosperous termination of the journey, when 
the carriage was suddenly pulled up. The voiturier got down, after 
looking back at the cart which was lumbering after us with the 
luggage, and proceeded to hurl abuse at the driver, who had an idiotic 
expression like a “‘cretin’s.” On the voiturier taking up a large stone 
we thought it time to interfere peremptorily, and he then told us his 
friend had lost two bags, “il sacco nero,” and another! The driver of 
the cart was sent back to look for them, and the voiturier, in excess of 
zeal, following him himself, left us in the middle of the road with all 
the horses to take care of. The whole thing was a comedy—serio- 
comic to us—composed and acted out by the “ voiturier” to serve his 
own ends; first, thinking there was something of value in the bags, 
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he had himself stolen them—the driver of the cart being, of course, in 
the plot; secondly, he had, by means of the detention, conveniently 
missed the steamer, and forced us, as he thought, to remain at the 
inn at Chiavenna; finally, by means of the scene, he had averted 
suspicion from himself. After some reflection we made out the 
comedy. He returned in about three quarters of an hour, grumbling 
and crestfallen, without the bags, and landed us at Chiavenna, where 
we were forced to rest the horses, and arrived at Colico too late for the 
boat, and we resigned ourselves to some hours in the inn. From 
thence, at four in the morning, we were landed by the steamer at 
Menaggio, in the midst of a sleeping village, where we obtained three 
or four “ Barroccini,” and were driven helter-skelter one after another 
through the lanes, just as the sun was rising, by some youths, who 
were in very high spirits about nothing at all, and upon whom the 
fresh morning air seemed to have a very intoxicating effect. We 
travelled in this way across the country to the Lake of Lugano, and 
finally arrived on Sunday morning at Lugano itself. The voiturier 
meanwhile had been discharged at Colico, very much against his ex- 
pectations, minus his money, which he was told he would get when he 
brought the bags safe to Lugano. This he did some days afterwards, 
having expended himself previously in a great deal of choice language 
at our expense. With this one exception we never had cause to complain 
of any attempt at dishonesty on the part of an Italian “ Vetturino.” 
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Che Aunight of Sunishowen. 
SIR LUCIUS AT HOME. 


Moonlight in Autumn—Pleasures of the Dublin Bay and the Dalkey side of it— Christian 
ethics of the scene contrasted with the selfish materialism of Lucretius and the 
Epicurean herd—The Kiosk on the Little Bosphorus—Sophisticated wines of 
Greece and Spain—Sirloin steaks, Bray trouts, and red mullets— Widow Walshe 
and ten boys and girls; how they get on and how they do it—Shiraz and Val de 
Penas—Daughters of Andalusia, Irish Nereids, the Potheen, the Potato, and other 
Jireworks. 





SURSUM CAUDA! 
Ancient war-cry of The O’Dogherty. 
“EBreeve voure tavle up.” 
Ancient English Translation, 


Our old friend! our old friend! 
He’s here again, our old friend! 
On London stones he'll break his bones, 
And kill us all—our old friend ! 
If you see him onward tayring, boy, 
For the divil himself not caring, boy, 
On his Irish car through Temple Bar, 
Just ask him “ How’s ould Erin, boy ?” 
The Irish Whisky Drinker’s New Canticle, 


WE could not hear the song of the corn-reapers coming home, for 
Ransom’s reaping machine has nearly emancipated from further toil 
the sickle of the Eleusinian goddess; nor the lowing herd winding 
slowly o’er the lea, for the maidens had milked them afield, and gone 
home; nor the bleating of the flocks upon the hills, for they were 
asleep under heaven’s canopy on their beds of the purple heather and 
floweriest herbage in the world; nor Philomela’s song, for there is not 
a nightingale in all Ireland; nor was it of the new-made hay or the 
roses that the air was redolent, for the last Rathdown Horticultural 
Show had used up the one, and the other had been all drawn home a 
month ago; our eyes were not delighted with the rich and glowing 
scenes which Thompson sung and Rosa Bonheur painted ; it was not 
a night of Como or Maggiore: 


“ 





the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies.” 
It was a scene nevertheless of rare and touching beauty—above, below, 
around—a happy scene of our peaceful coast, worthy of Sannazar’s 
best piscatorial eclogue or the pencil of Claude Vernet himself. 
It was evening, a glowing evening of autumn’s choicest sending, 
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cool, calm, and fragrant, with scarcely a ripple upon the broad bay, 

and just enough breeze to send the small craft softly and sweetly 

along. The harvest moon was half way up the sky, her rich yellow 

lustre “blended with the lights of eve” where the revolving pharos 

shone out from Howth and the Pigeon House, “ paling the ineffectual 

fires” of the Alliance Company’s gas along the shore, and laughing i 

down on the pleasant waters and all of us, so lovingly. 
A score of fairy yachts, Luna, Egeria, Ariadne, and the rest of 

them, were sailing in the soft wind like so many graceful swans, tacking 

and wheeling in all directions, as if our little Bosphorus exhibited the 

phenomenon of different winds and currents on either side like its 

great prototype at certain periods of the year, the one bearing to the 

Propontis and the other to the Euxine; scores upon scores of gigs, 

wherries, and outriggers were pulling up and down, crossed here and 

there by the more substantial boats of the Cullamore watermen ferry- 

ing the picknickers from the island ; and a slashing eight-oared wager 

boat was pulling seaward through the straits or “Sound,” as the 

natives call it, with a long, powerful, and majestic stroke, which the 

Leander Club or the proudest prize crew Oxford ever sent out might 

envy, the grand phosphoric flash which followed every pull they gave 

lighting up the countenances of the crew, and showing with what 

earnestness and delight they lay to their work—like Johnny Connell’s 

boys in the old Garryowen song: 


“Through the straits like hayroes fighting, 
And tayring all before them !” 


There was music, too, in all directions, music afloat—fiddles, and 
flutes, and cornopeans, and the voices of the merry boys and girls 
rivalling each other in snatches, not from Tommy Moore, who is laid on 
the shelf, but from the Christy Minstrelsy, or the last opera—music 
on the heights, where the ancient piper was enthroned—“aeriaé sub 
rupe ”—on a druidical dais of granite or gorse, in front of the coast- 
guard flagstaff, maintaining Ireland’s pristine fame by giving, in his 
best style, the planxty that was played before Moses; music on the 
shore from Cliff Castle to Cullamore, and thence to Sir Milo’s Well, 
the Khyber Pass, and Sorento, from every villa and cottage around, 
where the sea-bathing daughters of Eblana, coming hither with the 
swallows, and departing with the fall of the leaf, resort to play in the 
Hygienic waters half the day, and on their Broadwoods half the 
night. 

If it be very agreeable, according to Lucretius, to look out upon the 
mighty deep when the winds and waves are at war with each other, 
not because it can afford us real pleasure to behold the storm-tossed 
vessel struggling for life, but simply because we are out of it, how 
doubly agreeable must it be to contemplate the beauty and blessedness 
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of the sea-piece before us, the calm golden evening of the coast in 
September, and the slumbering deep, with all upon its gently heaving 
bosom, instead of struggling fearfully with the winds and waves, dis- 
porting with them as harmlessly as if they had never blown great 
guns or rolled mountains high in their lives. 

Of course, such a scene might call up other thoughts, and make 


one take to moralising and sadly thinking of Gray’s majestic but 
mournful lines : 





“ Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows; 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects its evening prey !” 

But neither Sir Lucius O’Dogherty nor his guest Friar John were 
given to melancholy musings. ‘Theirs was not the blue look-out, 
nor the look-out for squalls, nor any look-out of the sort. Least of all 
should such gloomy thoughts break in upon a sympathetic moment 
like this, when all was faith, hope, and jollity, and couleur de rese. 

They had not ascended any one of those vaunted high temples 
erected higher than the moon by a seedy old materialist philosophy ; 
nor were they thinking of the fantastic architect, or the Epicurean 
herd, or of “the iikes of them.” 


A sad look-out all that—the look-out of the death of the soul—of 
annihilation ! 

Their look-out was from the bright bay-window of one of Mrs. 
Macdonnell’s pretty little marine villas that have been well and 
patiently put together by the hand of honest industry, like the coral 
accretions of the Sicilian waters, and are perched like sea-gulls’ nests 
amongst the old granite rocks, commanding the finest views of the 
Dublin Bay, and one of the most romantic and healthy portions of the 
Trish coast. 

Before them, in the hollow bend of their social kaleidoscope, and on 
one of those quaint old horse-shoe tables used in Cambridge “ com- 
bination rooms” since the days of Erasmus, to let the wine have free 
circulation, and everybody his fair share of the fire, stocd a not very 
esthetic collection of flasks and black bottles in various states of 
degustation, some of them being half and some three quarters full, 
suggesting the idea that those who tried them were not particularly 
captivated with their contents, or like Tom Moore’s 


* Child ata feast, 
Who sips of a sweet, and then flies to the rest,” 


were quite ready, without ordering their wings, to be off east or west, 
or to any other point of the compass, or without being in any state of 


volatile transition whatever, to try something more agreeable. In 
VoL, XXI. 2£E 
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another point of view, the semicircular board presented the appearance 
of a military surprise, in which the heavy troops had not fought up to 
the mark, although the light bobs, consisting of the goblets and minor 
crystals, thrown out flank and front, as the Balearic slingers covered 
the legion of old, were ready, at the next bugle-call or creak of the 
corkscrew, to accommodate the enemy again. 

They had just got through an unpretending but unexceptionable 
little feed of a hundred or so of the Red Banks (Clare Coast) oysters, 
a sirloin-steak cut in the right spot and at the last moment, and 
grilled to perfection ; a plump partridge a piece, not burnt to cinders 
(more barbarorum), as the Crow Indians (see Astoria) dress their 
buffalo and salmon, but done slowly in the casserolle on the hot 
hearth, 4 la Francaise, and served up sappy and savoury enough for 
Talleyrand’s best diplomatic treat, when he wanted to exploit Metter- 
nich, surprise Castlereagh, and put Pozzo di Borgo in good humour. 
The solidities of the feast were topped off with a dish of maccaroni, 
brought straight from Messina by an old travelling friend of Sir 
Lucius’s, the jolliest of all the Queen’s messengers. It was grated 
over with Parmesan cheese worthy of it, and without the salamander, 
a vulgar impertinence which takes away its native savour and luscious- 
ness, and which would be deemed a wretched mistake even by the 
lazzaroni. 

The modest number of plats which followed each other at stately 
intervals, 4 la Russe—and why not & la common sense ?—in fair 
consideration for the cook, as well as in fair play to the wine and 
conversation, was the least that could be thought of. It was the 
best that could be selected for the satisfactory decision which the 
Knight of Innishowen had invited his agreeable and accomplished 
friend Friar John to aid him in coming to, upon the merits of the 
Greek and Spanish wine controversy which had been then raging in 
the columns of the leading London newspapers. 

Different dishes, different wines—certes, that is the way that 
Lucullus or Brillat Savarin would do it, according to Athenzus or 
the Physiologie de Gott; and that is the way, too, that any of us 
wishing to treat our friends handsomely at Francatelli’s or the Trois 
Fréres, would most likely ordain it; but one may fairly doubt if, with 
such a feast of shells as the hundred of Clare boys placed before our 
distinguished pilgrims 4 la fourchette, all the wines of Greece and 
Spain that ever figured in the rival catalogues might not be scru- 
pulously tested. If any doubt remained on the mind of the judges, 
the sirloin-steak ought to have the last word and decide the question. 
In the case of the red wines of those or any other countries worth 
placing on a gentleman’s table, no truer or ampler tests could be 
relied on than the game and the maccaroni. 

“Simplex munditiis” is a good rule in eating and drinking as well 
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as in dress, and not a bad one for health and comfort. If it be the 
rule of your house and table, you can see your friend often, and vice 
versa, and neither of you need be afraid of doctors’ bills, or of worrymg 
your servants, putting your “house out o’ windows,” or outrunning 
the constable. 

As for fish, the knight and the friar prefer feeding on it occasionally 
in the summer at Greenwich; or when they feast on salmon exclu- 
sively, or on that most delicate of the salmonian family the Bray trout, 
or on a dish of the delicious red mullet, the woodcock of the sea, 
dressed en papillote and the paper oiled, not buttered—to say nothing 
of the fact that the friar has to eat it once a week, on Fridays—always 
too without wine; turtle punch, if you can live up to and procure it ; 
if not, the Glenmutchkin iced toddy, instituted by Bon Gaultier (alas, 
no more!) and patronised by the Laird of Glentumblers, or the 
Tipperary Hall punch which Sir Lucius himself used to mix before 
he succeeded to his title, when he hailed from that celebrated hostelry 
at Highgate twenty years ago, and paid more attention to the Muses 
and their distinguished votaries of that day, than to Themis and the 
Home Circuit. 

Soups, light or substantial, potages a la this, and purées 4 la that, 
the knight considers so many liquefactions and disguises of bad meat 
and worse vegetables, scarcely fit for a famine. The Irish millions 
thought so, when Soyer was sent amongst them and gave them his 
potage a la Saint Patrice (not honest Irish-stew), of which they said 
that “like poor-house stirabout (oatmeal porridge) you could run it 
down a spout!” ‘The friar thinks such an apology for honest food 
only fit for a prolonged siege, after the garrison’s boots have been 
boiled, and before the rats and mice are come to. Like those who 
hate veal for having been stuffed with it at school, the best soup you 
can put before him, although there be not a green pea, a particle of 
carrot, or the scent of a vegetable about it, only reminds him disagree- 
ably of the maigre days of his convent and the forty days of Lent, 
which latter, he thanks Heaven, only come once a year, or he would 
have himself unfrocked to-morrow. His reverence hopes that soup- 
kitchens for the Irish poor may never be patronised by a spurious 
philanthropy ; nor soup, sailing under false colours, become one of the 
institutions of Ireland. It is not that soup has been tried in vain ag 
an instrument of propagandism, or that souper is the name given to 
a renegade from the faith of his fathers; for holding that those who 
entertain conscientious opinions have a right to propagate them, he 
snaps his fingers at his opponents and tells them to fire away and do 
their best. He looks on the question of soup not in any petty secta- 
rian point of view, but morally and materially ; as he considers with 
many other profound philosophers that a nation’s food mainly’ in- 
fluences its character. It is soup, he thinks, that makes the French 
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such a levelling dissatisfied lot, and every three years ready for a 
revolution. It is the roast beef—the mighty roast beef of Old 
England—that has produced a nation which can safely bid defiance 
to Europe in arms, although the thirty miles of sea between John 
Bull’s tight little island and the Continent, he thinks has something 
to do with it. He hopes sincerely that the slender straits between 
Dover and Calais may never be tunnelled or bridged over, at least in 
our time, for he would not like to see John brushing a Frenchman’s 
boots or dusting a Prussian hussar’s jacket, or doing any other ignoble 
service day or night for either or both of those unificating gentlemen. 

The potato, and nothing but the potato, it was, according to Friar 
John’s theory of national food, that impoverished Paddy’s blood, and 
made him such a volatile character in days not long gone by. At all 
events, the Raleigh root was a main agent in the matter; and his 
reverence wishes from the bottom of his heart that Sir Walter had 
never planted it in his garden at Youghall or in any other part of 
Ireland. The whisky may have had a little to do with it. Weak 
hearts and weak stomachs are dangerous things to sprinkle strong 
drops of comfort upon. “The boy,” said Friar John, “used to get 
blind entirely with grief; and he took more of the false comfort, till 
at last it was called Pappy’s Eyewater!” But, Paddy is rising out 
of that miserable state of things. He eats white bread and Indian 
stirabout, gets a bit of bacon and cabbage two or three times a week, 
except in winter; and he drinks ale and porter when he gets the 
chance, leaving the whisky to be mixed in punch for the weddings 
and the christenings. If the truth must be told, he is getting better 
wages by five and twenty per cent. than the agricultural labourers in 
many parts of England, the drain of the migration to America 
enhancing his value to those who must have him at home every 
succeeding week. 

Only let his enemies on this and the other side of the Atlantic let 
Paddy alone to pursue the natural course of events, and to drop in 
with the improvement of his country, and he'll be a very decent well- 
to-do and happy fellow. ‘Give me the songs of a nation!” Give me 
their fiddlesticks! Say, rather, give me their food, give me their 
bacon and beans (ay, the beans they strengthen the horses with), give 
me their mutton and turnips, give me their beef and suet pudding, 
give me their strong ale and porter to assimilate with all this. And 
let it be not Erin-go-bragh, but Erin-go-breeches, Erin-go-bellyfull, 
Erin-go-shoes and stockings, Erin-go-fairplay, Erin-go-common 
sense, and Erin-go-ahead-and-win-all-before-you! As Sir Thady 
O’Brady (a relation of the Doctor’s) said in his honoured place in the 
Senate not many years ago, and only the year before his death, 
“'Thim’s my sintiments, or may I die upon the flwre of the house!” 
And this is Friar John’s way of thinking. He declares that soup is 
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not the food that fed the sons the Sabine mothers bore, nor should 
Irish mothers and their boys have anything to say to it. He points 
out the Widow Walshe of the Ballyslaughter farm and her five fine 
boys who never took a drop of it in their lives. “She stands,” to use 
his reverence’s hearty words, “as straight and as tall as a grenadier 
or a tambour-major, weighing fourteen stone in her stocking feet ; 
and she looks almost as well at forty and a turn as she did at seventeen 
when she gave her heart and hand to poor Tom. He died rather 
suddenly, poor fellow, of a harvest fever—the Lord have mercy on 
him !—about ten years ago. She and the boys manage the farm of 
sixty acres, the right size for an industrious, contented, and hardy 
yeoman race, able to stand to the state in time of need, and support 
their own clergy. They hold the land under one of the historic ‘ ould 
stock’ who had a title, and owned half the barony when titles were 
worth having, and before it became the law of the stronger. They have 
the land, and right good land they have made of every rood of it, on 
a long lease and at a live-and-let-live rent. They never were seduced 
by the Fenians, their ballad-mongering, or their braggadocio ; they 
had no sympathies with the new creed of Hiberno-Yankee communism 
and irreligion. They almost worship their priest because he mingles 
frankly and without condescension with them, advising them in health, 
and comforting them in sickness. The name of gentleman (clarum et 
venerabile nomen) is still a cherished household word with them, and 
looked up to in its true sense with a sort of clannish devotion ; but it 
must be the real thing in all that constitutes it, and totally divested of 
meanness of every kind, to claim the willing homage of the humble 
Celt of the Irish agricultural districts. This is the measure of the 
Walshes, mother and sons. The widow is one of the happiest of 
women in Ireland or out of it, barring her bereavement; and her five 
brave boys, who would clear a fair green before them if they were 
vexed, and the youngest of them would lick two ordinary soup-eating 
foreigners, don’t look very discontented—at all events, they don’t 
want to go to America. I have not said a word about her five 
daughters, poor girls, who are able to take their own parts and their 
own share of the work as well as their brothers; but I will some other 
time: may be, when the first of them gets married.” 

“ We cannot do better than drink the Widow Walshe’s health,” said 
Sir Lucius. 

“ With all my heart,” said Friar John, “ when something the widow 
and the Ballyslaughter boys and girls would like better than this 
abominable stuff is before us.” 

“You shall not have to wait long for that happy change,” responded 
the knight: “and in the meantime, before the decks are cleared for 
something like a pleasant fight, and the domestic interrupts us, let 
us decide at once and for ever the question we met to decide this 
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evening. Ina few moments we shall have something to wash the effect 
of the trial out of our throats, and the honorariwm quid for our 
labours.” 

“The hordearium quid—barley for parley ; or dry sermons and dry 
sherry will be the death of me,” said the friar. “ Recollecting as if 
it were yesterday,” he continued, in a grave, judicial tone, “all about 
that African dry sherry, and that Hamburgh dry sherry, and those 
thousand and one dry sherries which flooded the English market a few 
years ago, and which, doubtless, never crossed a sea, or had a gallon 
of salt water under them in their lives, all which dry rot lie high and 
dry upon the bleak shore of neglect at this moment, ‘ unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung; and recollecting their peculiar taste and 
flavour, which was anything but agreeable to go through the evening 
with ; for they left a fur on your tongue, and a fire in your fauces 
that required something (I’m longing for it this moment), I always 
had at hand a vade mecum or viaticum for the wicked ways of life, 
and an antidote for the tricks of trade in general, and of the wine 
trade in particular. Now, my sowl to glory, Lucius O’Dogherty, 
and as I’m a true man, feeling my tongue, my uvula, and my larynx 
similarly persecuted, if ever I submit to be similarly persecuted by 
such liquor, you may call me the magatherium, or the gorilla, and a 
predestinarian and Rosicrucian to boot. It’s all a flam and a fashion. 
Pale dry sherries, and sweet brown sherries, have taken the place of 
each other, every twenty-five years, since the days of Jack Falstaff. 
The ‘sherris sack’ or sec of his day is the dry sherry of ours, and if he 
said there was lime in it, take care that there’s not worse than lime 
in the white wines of the present generation. Why did they do away 
with the brown sherry, a little sweetish to be sure, but not un- 
pleasantly so, made brown by a mixture of the heated must, a process 
which can be traced back to the ancients, and rendered mellow by a 
voyage to the tropics and back? This, and the old madeira with 
which we used to crack the filberts, used to go down like oil of 
kindness, and take a love grip of you when it got down. Those were 
wines worthy of hob-nobbing or pledging your friend with ; but their 
substitutes—all this dry stuff or dye-stuff—are only fit for the par- 
simonious and cold-blooded system of being helped from the sideboard 
by the butler.” 

“Then you do not feel inclined to look upon the Greek pale wines 
we have tasted as up to their ancient renown ?” suggested Sir Lucius. 

“Certainly not,” answered Friar John; “nor do I take all that has 
been said of the so-called Spanish pale wines for gospel.” 

“And the red wines? I think as regards those two,” said Sir 
Lucius, “I can anticipate your verdict from the sybilline contortions 


you displayed in tasting and pronouncing on them in every instance 
at dinner.” 
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“Something like the verdict which Father Tom Maguire gave,” 
said the friar, “when asked to decide between a pair of fellows who 
lilted before him for a wager. ‘Jack,’ said he, ‘ yours is the worst 
song I ever heard in my life ; and as for you, Larry, the divil a bit can 
you “sing at all.’” 

This was the friar’s judgment 1 in the case which had been brought 
before him. 

“Father Tom should have crowned his verdict,” added the knight, 
“ i 

= “*¢ Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mevi.’ 
for, by all accounts, I have heard he was very apt at a sly quotation.” 

“Which oracular line will crown our judgment equally well,” 
suggested the friar, “ If for carmina we substitute pocula—the liquor 
for the music—the translation might run thus for all whom it 
concerns: ‘May he who does not dislike to drink vinegar get drunk 
upon salt and water !’” 

Friar John then put on the little black silk cap which he always 
carries about with him, and places on his head, Salamanca fashion, 
when he reads his “‘ Office” under cover, and which a foreign eccle- 
siastic is as justly proud of as a Master of Arts is of his bands. After 
which, he proceeded to pass sentence in the following brief but 
pregnant words—a model in their way for any of her Majesty’s judges 
on this side of the water at the next great state trial : 

“Dry wines and red wines, dark and pale faces, spirits, not of the 
vasty, but the nasty deep, where you come from, or what your com- 
position be soever, on the clearest evidence, and after the most patient 
investigation by this court, not without having had the most specious 
arguments offered in your behalf by the able and practiced advocates 
who have defended you, you have been found guilty, most guilty of 
the wicked attempt to create divers disorders in the unoffending 
stomachs of her Majesty’s loyal subjects in general, and in those of 
two of them in particular, worthy and inoffensive men, met for social 
purposes on this delightful autumn evening, in the present year of 
grace and mercy. It was owing to the rare good fortune which has 
hitherto accompanied myself and my learned brother in particular, 
whose bowels are not the dura dia of ostriches, or undergraduates, or 
harvestmen, at home and abroad, through every scramble and scrimmage 
of life— 

. “ «Por varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum !’ 
as well as, in some degree, to the experience we have had of the good 
and bad in the world of spirits of which you are unworthy members, 
that you did not succeed in exploiting us most miserably—in other 
words, laying us under the table, and in the doctor’s hands for a week. 
You profess to come from classic lands revered by the spirit of our 
boyhood, where we drank from purer and nobler fountains than even 
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those which your ancient classic titles convey; lands, the shores of 
which we have knelt down and kissed at our landing thereon, and 
whose hills and valleys we have travelled over in our manhood, with 
reverent feet. By such professions you thought to challenge our 
classic tastes, and command our scholarly affections; but this only 
ageravated your offence, and shall bring down upon you a heavier 
amount of punishment. Now qualia cum ita sint, taking these things 
into consideration, and in order that you may not be enabled to do 
further harm to the inmates of this hospitable house, or to any portion 
of mankind beyond its walls, the sentence of the court is that you be 
taken from the place where you are in a buck basket to the little 
mural boundary at the end of my lady’s garden, and there poured over 
and out by the neck until you are all poured away, every drop of you, 
scattered to the winds and waves, and dissolved (whatever these may 
be) into your original elements. ‘And, as after such a process, your 
bodies cannot be delivered up to your friends, who are great humbugs, 
for burial, and they need not the scalpellum of further dissection, the 
court wishes not to subject the innocent bottles which were burthened 
with your contents to the fate of the storks, who were condemned for 
being found in company with the cranes, a cause célébre which could 
not have occurred in an enlightened age and a constitutional country ; 
but awards them to the cook of this house, in consideration of the 
admirable manner in which she sent up this evening her superior 
sirloin-steak and her other most excellent dishes. But it must be on 
one condition, namely, that she purifies them most conscientiously 
before turning them into cash at the neighbouring taberna, in exchange 
for the ‘Temperance Cordial’ which she requires as a cordon bleu 
and a kind-hearted woman. To send them forth again upon the 
world without such necessary ablution would be to disseminate evil. 
The very odour which hangs about them, ambitiously named ‘ bouquet,’ 
unlike the afflatus of the rose or the odour of sanctity, is an artificial 
production altogether, and fraught with danger, as a subtle agent of 
seduction. 


oe 


servabit odorem 
Testa diu!’ 





“ 7Esop’s cook it was who smelled at the empty cask, and declared, 
‘if the dregs were so delicious what must the wine be! Foolish 
woman! It was a Phrygian, some particularise it even as a Samian 
wine, notoriously the worst in all Greece, although they may have 
since, according to modern authorities, improved it. Like many of 
you wretched culprits before me, it was styptic—in other words, it 
was a strong astringent, which made the body costive and the mind 
morose. ‘T'wo gallons a week, or about a quart a day of it, helped 
of course by the black puddings and garlic of that singular people, 
would have made a mummy of her in a month. Her master knew 
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better than to soil his lips with a drop of the inferior mixture ; for he 
had been sworn at the Propylewa of the Athenian Acropolis (the 
Highgate of his time), after he received his freedom. He had been 
to Delphi, moreover, with a carte blanche from his patron, King 
Croesus, to purchase the best wine where it was most likely to be 
good, in a priestly locality ; and he had been to Corinth, that sentina 
gentium, like Paris now-a-days, in order to improve his knowledge 
of the fine arts, and to look about him. Although it is too well 
known, unfortunately, that cooks do not often follow the behests 
of their masters and mistresses, and, mdserabile dictu, sometimes 
disregard the voice of their clergy, 1 have still too much confidence 
in the honesty and good sense of my brother judge’s kitchen depart- 
ment to fancy for a moment that the worthy person at the head of it 
would be guilty of such a contempt of court as to contravene our 
wishes or dispute our commands. If I thought so for a moment I 
should order the bottles to be broken—not upon the potter’s wheel 
or the bottle sack, but on those Tarpeian boulders beneath us—so to 
share the supreme sentence which it is my painful duty to pass upon 
their guilty contents. Our immortal bard of Erin has, moreover, 


observed most truly, taking his idea probably from the Venusian 
sentiment, that— 


“ «You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will; 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’ 


“T have gone into the law of the matter, as a warning to the public 
against this new ‘ bottle conspiracy,’ aimed, not at their heads, as in 
the case of my deceased friend the Marquis of Wellesley when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, by the barbarians of the Dublin top gallery, 
but against their stomachs and livers. I have gone into it as a warn- 
ing also to all those who are not in the same boat but the same bins, 
not from the same vine-clad hills but the same London stills, as the 
prisoners at the bar; and I now declare from this bench that all such 
evildoers will do well to avoid being brought to trial before me and 
my brother Rhadamanthus beside me. We shall not content ourselves 
in condemning them to the penal servitude of being mixed with 
molasses and hung to fruit trees in summer, or to that of being 
transported to Glasgow to be distilled into Scotch whisky for the 
diggings of Geelong, or to Rotterdam that their fiery contents may 
be mixed with turpentine and converted into the finest old Holland 
gin for the diggings of California,—we shall not rest satisfied in 
merging their individuality, by such a transmigration of spirits, into any 
still more terrible compounds than themselves, or in degrading them 
from their high-sounding titles and positions to be absorbed by dying 
wasps. This court will deal summarily, as in the present signal instance 
before it, with all such criminals and in all such cases. I shall 
not, considering the few moments you have yet to live, harrow up 
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your feelings—if, indeed, you have any—which my learned brother 
and myself greatly doubt. Avaunt, then, mysterious compounds! 
Wicked spirits of the waters, depart to your doom !” 

During his delivery of the more touching part of the sentence 
Friar John was deeply affected. 

Sir Lucius, with an accompanying alarm from his little silver table 
gong, ordered the prisoners to be removed from court, and the next 
case called on. 

Whereupon the symposiarch’s neatly-attired maiden made her much- 
wished-for appearance ; and having passed the foreign flasks and black 
bottles on to the cook, and her basket, placed before her master and 
his guest, with suitable ceremony, the large ancestral salver of the 
House of Innishowen, chased and scrolled in the centre with the family 
crest of an Irish wolf-dog rampant, and the motto as above. The 
silver shield, if it may be called such, which had all the shape of one, 
sustained a lofty flask of the native hippocrene, and a quaint-looking 
sugar-basin, a dear old duck of a thing (a “bazin d'amore”), out of 
which you might taste ¢wrtle soup, the design and workmanship of 
which Benvenuto Cellini would have loved to contemplate. It also 
sustained one of Elkington’s electrotyped little table engines with its 
steam up, puffing away at a mile a minute, and two formidable goblets, 
thick-stemmed and fire-proof, with a pair of the ancient silver punch 
ladles to match. 

“ Deo gratias!” prayed the friar in the recesses of a much-relieved 
spirit, and in tones of grateful ejaculation he cried out, “I see signs 
of comfort at last !” 

“One thing must have struck you, Friar,” said Sir Lucius, when 
they had mixed their glasses and lit each their weed, “as it struck 
myself when travelling in those countries, that the most agreeable red 
wine of Spain, and it was also the easiest to be obtained, was the 
Val de Peiias of Don Quixote’s province; and the worst of the red 
wines of Greece (bad was the best in my opinion) was the strong wine 
of Tenedos, which is sold in large quantities at Constantinople.” 

Friar John. The black wine of the Avgean isle is scarcely wine 
at all. I could only compare it to schoolboys’ ink or Warren's Jet 
Blacking. I wonder it did not poison everybody on board Agamemnon’s 
vessels when they anchored on the sly amongst the sinuosities of its 
coast, the better to conceal themselves from the towers of Troy, and 
give the wooden horse the better chance of being taken into the 
unfortunate city. I have no doubt of being correct in surmising that 
the island owed its bad character with sailors after the great Homeric 
siege, and that Virgil described it as a “ statio malafida carinis,” an 
excellent station to give the go-by to, on account of its bad liquor. 
Very little more than twenty years back before its longstanding 
high system of harbour dues were repealed by act of parliament, 
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foreign vessels used to be chartered to every port in Great Britain— 
Bristol eacepted. 

Sir Lucius. I held a parliamentary brief against the old corporation 
myself in the matter at the time; and I remember stating that it had 
been during their long years of suicidal exclusion that Liverpool took 
up the running. And it has kept first place ever since. 

Friar John. It was the fathers of those Bristolians who turned 
upon Edmund Burke, because he had a kind word of fair play and 
common sense for the struggling Americans, and another for Irish 
trade. 

Sir Lucius. Peace to their ashes! but I was about to ask you if 
you had ever tasted the great Eastern wine, the Shiraz. I have, and 
thought it excellent. An English gentleman of high rank, a friend of 
mine, now no more, who had been in his day our ambassador at the 
Court of Persia, used to have periodical presents of it consigned to 
him by the Shah, and I had the opportunity of tasting it several 
times on festive occasions at his most hospitable residence on the 
banks of the Thames, at Mortlake. 

Friar John. A regal wine, sir. I know it well. It is the very 
sherry grape, as its name, Shiraz, or as the natives pronounce it, 
Sheraz, would suggest. It was planted by the Saracens during the 
Western Caliphade in the south of Spain. 

Sir Lucius. At the same time—I take it—that they planted the 
pomegranate in that part of the Peninsula? 

Friar John. It was the Carthaginians who planted that beautiful 
and succulent fruit in Andalusia; and, as you and I well know, it is 
one of the sweetest gifts of Pomona when plucked and eaten from the 
tree. Granada, the city of the Alhambra, was founded by the Saracens, 
and got its name from the numerous orchards of this granulated apple 
by which it was surrounded. They were, as you remember, called the 
Punic apples (mala Punica) by the Romans; and they retain their 
Latin name to this day. Talking of Spain, I should like to be not a 
“Monk of Seville,” like my namesake in Rabelais, but a Prior of 
La Mancha, the Prior of San Jago del Orden, for example, to be on 
the right spot for drinking the Val de Peiias wine ; for it’s a blessed 
and holy thing to be in a land where you can work with the prospect 
of something like comfort to lighten your labours. A Persian poet said 
of the Shiraz wine district, that, if Mahomet had only known the 
pleasures of the region, he would have prayed to heaven to make him 
immortal there. 

Sir Lucius. Shiraz was as celebrated for the beauty of its women 
as for the excellence of its vin d’honeur. If it had not been so, I 
scarcely think the Prophet would have fancied the situation. As for 
the daughters of La Mancha, whatever they may have been in the 
days of the Dulcinea, or whatever the halo which Tommy Moore’s 
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pretty song may have thrown about them, what I have seen of them 
would lead me to think that the Superior of your Order might 
trust you amongst them as confidently as if you were Saint Anthony or 
Saint Senanus. There is as much difference between them and the girls 
down south, the most beautiful Andalusians, in whose veins the mixture 
of the Gothic and Saracenic blood is boiling and mantling their com- 
plexions, as there is between the fair Castilians themselves and the 
women of the Basque Mountains, whose ethnology nobody knows, but 
whom I should be almost inclined wickedly enough to class under 
something bordering on the Darwinian theory ; for if ever you want 
to see something like “the connecting link” land at Saint Jean de 
Lutz, take a run up into those highlands. ‘Take Biarritz on your 
way home, and have a look at the beautiful Empress of the French, 
and you'll never forget the contrast. The first thing that strikes 
one in admiring the Andalusian women is their grande physique. 
I know no race to compare with them in this respect but those grand 
Irish girls of the upper and middle classes whom you see bathing in 
such numbers there below in Mrs. Macdonnell’s great plunging 
reservoir amongst the rocks—of course in their bathing dresses, a 
sort of marine jockey costume made to take the friskiest of Neptune’s 
horses a mile out and back with safety, or to meet Leander half way 
without any breach of the bienséances or proprieties. 

Friav John. But how can you institute anything like a fair com- 
parison between a batch of those bouncing Andalusians dancing the 
eachouca in their costumes de féte, for I suppose you will turn your 
heroines out to the best advantage and put their best legs forward, 
and a bevy of our Irish Nereids, disporting away in the waves of 
Dalkey with no more idea of effect or captivation than Diana and her 
nymphs had in the waters of the Eurotas? 

Sir Lucius. Pardon me, most worthy pillar of the Church, and 
most rigid magister morum, if my fair countrywomen bathed “ in 
pontificalibus” like the “ Huntress Maid” and her young companions, 
[ should have been guilty of Acteeon’s crime and worthy of his punish- 
ment. 

Friar John. Still I think it is difficult to institute a comparison 
with such different conditions to contend with. To judge of races or 
specimens of races, you must have them under something like similar 
conditions. But to the other points of the Spanish beauties whom 
you trot out so knowingly, what are they? Put them through their 
paces by all means. One is never too old or too proud to learn what 
one ought to have known before. I always thought they were rather 
a masculine lot, to be afraid of more than to love, beautiful, conven- 
tionally speaking, but viragos nevertheless, whom you might train to 


deeds of arms—arms of precision—like one of the King of Dahomey’s 
regiments. 
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Sir Lucius. Or the Amazons of old whose enterprising queen paid 
Alexander of Macedon that celebrated visit on his march to the 
conquest of the Shiraz country. I must confess I take a great 
interest in heroines myself; indeed I rather love them, and since my 
boyhood I always liked reading about Camilla, Clarinda, Joan of Are, 
the Maid of Saragossa, and Helen McGregor. I don’t know whether 
Stuart Mill reckons all this sort of thing amongst his “Rights of 
Woman,” and thinks that they’ll make as good soldiers and strategists 
as legislators, lawyers, and physicians. 

Friar John. One can’t tell most assuredly ; for at the rate of pro- 
gress we are going ahead I should not be astonished if some of us now 
alive live to see a commandress-in-chief as well as a lady chancellor. 
The Cancellaria, perhaps, we should then be obliged to call her lady- 
ship. But returning to the Andalusianas—what is your second note 
of admiration ? 

Sir Lucius. The dark, not piercing, but burning eye. I never 
saw such eyes. Who that has ever seen can ever forget them— 
even under a domino, expressing love or hatred, or, more fiery still, 
reproach and jealousy ? 

Friar John. It’s Byron’s description of another lot of dark eyes in 
“the clime of the east and the land of the sun,” where you see 
them : 


“ Now melting to love, and now madd‘ning to crime !” 


What is your third wonder of the world ? 

Sir Lucius. Their colour, their exquisite brown colour, not so much 
brown as what the French call embruni, an exquisitely burnt-in 
delicate brown, two or three shades below the colour of the South 
American or the very fine Creole complexion, and two or three above 
that of the Maid of Athens. 

Friar John. The Lord save us! I take it for granted, my dear 
Lucius, that you found it rather difficult to gather yourself up, and 
get away from amongst them. 

Sir Lucius. Well, I managed to surmount that little difficulty with- 
out encountering steel or fire, as a great Irish chief still alive and in 
Paris said many years ago, when on a visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
where a formidable portion of the female population (before Queen 
Emma’s time) thought to detain kim in view of certain intimate con- 
tingencies. “ Well, ladies,” said he, “I’m ready to fight all the men in 
the place, one after another, provided I get fair play ; but as for your- 
selves, my beauties, I really do not know what to propose. You 
know I can’t marry you all!” In my case I never so seriously 
compromised myself as to be obliged to offer marriage to any Anda- 
lusiana of them all. And now, my good friend, as we have wandered 
enough in all conscience amongst these foreign wines and beauties, 
supposing we let the wings of our sportive fancy light upon a spot 
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nearer home, and change the venu from the Tigris and the Guadal- 
quiver to the Avonmore and the Meeting of the Waters. I revert to 
the proposition of drinking, now that we have got something worth 
drinking it with, the Widow Walshe’s health, who, in physique, 
according to your hearty testimonial, is at least three of the Spanish 
beauties rolled into one. 

Friar John. And, in morale, worth a wilderness of them alto- 

ether. 
. Sir Lucius. The Widow Walshe’s health: Long life to her and her 
ten sons and daughters ! 

Friar John. With all my heart! That’s the type of a good 
woman; the mother and nurse of heroes (and plenty of that same) 
it is that we want to re-people our much drained country, and to 
sanctify with the blessing of Heaven our fair-play voluntary system. 
A sovereign a head all round for the boys, and half a sovereign for 
the girls, or even half that apiece, to include Christmas and Easter 
dues, and all burials, marriages, churchings, and christenings: look at 
that, your sowl! and what system of tithes, stipends, or endowments 
could the state give us to come within miles of it. The widow’s health 
once more, Heaven bless her! and I'll give her an idyll, although I 
don’t pretend to be an Irish Theocritus : 


THE WIDOW WALSHE, 


Brave boys and jolly boys, 
The boys of Ballyslaughter ! 
With every lad their mother had 
A bucksome bouncing daughter ! 
Mat and Mick, and Dan and Dick, 
And Pandheen Bawn, the youngest; 
Kate and Meg, and Poll ar2 Peg, 
And Biddy, who’s the strongest. 


Cuorts. 


Drink the Widow Walshe’s health, 
The pride of Ballyslaughter ! 

I wish Id girls for all her boys, 
And sons for all her daughters ! 


Her boys can sow, her boys can mow, 
Can reap the corn and stack it; 
Her girls can milk, and soft as silk 
The butter make and pack it. 
She well may keep a hundred sheep, 
And half a hundred cattle, 
As the wheel goes round, she works the ground, 
And fights an honest battle. 


Drink the Widow Walshe’s health, &c 


She’s well content to pay the rent— 
Two guineas to the acre— 

Her lease is long, her hold is strong, 
No party strife can shake her. 
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The selfish tricks of politics— 
Such folly never caught her! 
Her only joys, her girls and boys, 
And the home of Ballyslaughter. 
Drink the Widow Walshe’s health, &c. 


Sir Lucius. Bravissimo! Hers were not “the widow's mites”’ 
anyhow. And now, Friar, when you join me in another jorum of our 
favourite, I'll give you what I promised you when we were talking on 
the subject at a hospitable neighbour’s table, not many evenings back, 
and discussing the respective merits of “parliament whisky” and 
“potheen.” We were left in a minority, you may remember, by the 
worthy Podesta of Dalkey and the rest of the company. You stood 
up for your early love, and I for my ancient inheritance. 


POTHEEN. 
A DITHYRAMBIC, 
Air—Gentle Zitella! 
Wit’s jolly fountain! 
Joy’s Hippocrene ! 
Dew of the mountain! 
Darling Potheen ! 
Spirit of beauty! 
Spirit of power! 
Paying no duty, 
Come to our bower. 


Wit's jolly fountain, &c. 


Spirit so mystic, 
Come to our call— 
Antagonistic 
Elements all! 
In winter you warm us, 
Like Araby’s spice ; 
In summer you charm us, 
And cool us like ice! 


Wit’s jolly fountain, &e. 


Oily and pliant, 
But honest and true; 
Strong as a giant, 
Yet merciful too! 
Sweet without acid, 
Sharp without pain— 
Fill up, boys, and pass it, 
And fill up again! 


Wit’s jolly fountain, &e. 


Where the Atlantic 
Bounds the north-west, 
Rise the gigantic 
Ilills I love best; 
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Of comfort a few drops, 

By Patrick were strown; 
Those were the dew-drops 

Of sweet Innishowen! 

Wit’s jolly fountain, &c. 

Let Burgundy boast 

Of her sparkling rich wine; 
And Germany toast 

“Heaven bless the old Rhine!” 
All round by Hesperia 

They’ve nothing, I ween, 
Like Pappy’s Svcperror, 

The darling Potheen! 


Wit’s jolly fountain, &e. 


Fill up, fill it high, boys! 
No heel-taps be seen— 
Drink every drop dry, boys, 
We’il drink to the Queen! 
Here’s the land that we love, boys! 
The girls we adore! 
The friends that we prove, boys, 
And Potheen galore ! 


Wit’s jolly fountain, &c. 


The rest of the evening was spent by the Knight of Innishowen 
and his guest in a discussion on the history and antiquities of the 
celebrated locality, and especially of the Island of Dalkey, at once 
profound and playful, as can be well imagined from the complex 
character of both their minds. The friar also gave an account of a 
very singular mission which he had undertaken not very long ago to 
the present Sultan, in which his deseription of the reception given to 
him by his Highness at his private kiosk on the Bosphorous, contained 
some touches of haute politique and human nature, well worth record- 


ing, and which the knight promises to detail to his readers on some 
future and not distant occasion. 





























